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For the Companion. 


THE PANTHER OF THE PINNACLE. 


**Co-bos; co-bos; co-bibby co-bobby co-bos ; 


co-bos ; co-bos ; c0-bi-bo-bibby-totty-bos.” 

To the rhythm of this interesting and classical 
symphony, sung at the top of his voice, Frank 
Baldwin gravely marched as he went after the 
cows along the eastern slope of Mount Moses, just 


THE YOUTH’S 


catamount is, anyway,”’ said Alton, and going to 
the little bookcase he took down the well-worn 


| copy of “*Thompson’s Vermont,”* which had been 


the family book of reference for forty years, and 
read : 

‘‘Catamount.—General color, brownish red on 
the back, reddish gray on the sides, and whitish 
orlightash on the belly. This ferocious American 
animal is known in New England under the name 
of Catamount, or Panther. The weight of a full- 

| grown catamount is about one hundred pounds. 

| When the country was new, much precaution was 

| considered necessary in order to be secure from 
the attacks of this ferocious beast. Travellers 

| went well armed and built a large fire at night. A | 

| catamount will sometimes approach within a few 

| rods of the fire, and they have been shot by aiming | 


| 





between the glaring eyeballs, when nothing else 
could be seen. Under the name of panther our | 
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CARPETS. 


Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, Lowell Brussels, 


Legislature give a reward of twenty dollars for the | ’ « 
as the hazy October sun was dropping behind its | destruction of this animal within the State.” ersian rien a gs, 


summit. | ‘Even so,” spoke up gran’sir. “In the winter 


Presently, as he came to a shelving rock beside 


| s 
the path, he stopped, and looked sharply across | oldest boy—he and I, we shot two catermounts | Axminster and Ambusson Carpets, 


the narrow valley that lay beneath him, to the 
slope of the range beyond. Very soon his eye 
caught the figure of a boy standing on the side of 
the other hill. 

He drew from under the rock some large pieces 
of white birch-bark, and a pole with a cross-piece 
near the top. These were the implements for 
signalling by a code which Frank had arranged 
with his friend Alton Lovejoy. 

Frank first displayed the following signal 
(Fig. 1), which meant, in general terms, ‘‘How is 
everything ?”” 


| of °36, Joe Benson—he was old daddy Ike Benson’s 
|on the Glebe Mounting in Derry. Lively times, 
| I can tell ye! We got the bounty, and we both 
| on us bought a new suit of clothes.” 

“We know pretty well what we will do with 
| the money when we shoot this one, don’t we, 
Frank ?’’ said Alton confidently. 

*‘M—hm, we do,” assented Frank. 
| The next morning, by the time the sun had 
| risen above the mountain-top, the boys were on 
their way to the Pinnacle. 

| During the night, a white frost had crisped the 
| grass and transformed the groves of maple and 
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Special Designs Prepared to Order. 
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“WHOLESALE DEPT.” 


HOTEL FURNISHING 


CARPETS. 


Hotel proprietors will find it to their interest to 
obtain our estimates for Carpets and Upholstery 
goods, as our wide experience in Hotel Fur- 
nishing enables us to offer goods speci- 
ally made for the purpose and at 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


Consistent with Serviceable Material. 


Carpets of All Styles and Grades, 


Linoleum, Oil Cloth, 
CHINA MATTING, 
Silk and Worsted Curtains, 


The reply that appeared on the opposite hill | beech into bowers of autumnal beauty. 
was a complete surprise to him. It was this. Frank carried his shot-gun, but Alton took his 
(Fig. 2.) rifle, his most cherished possession. ‘‘No knowing 
With a shout of ““Gum/!—and plenty of it!’”’ | what kind of critter we may meet,’’ he said. 
Frank jumped into the air and cracked his heels| At length they reached the place where Alton 
had discovered the gum trees. ‘There, sir,’’ he 


said, ‘‘here we are.”’ 
‘‘Look at that tree !’’ exclaimed Frank. ‘“There’s 
a seam of gum almost the whole length of it.” 
“Yes,” said Alton, ‘‘and there’s a dozen or 


fifteen more just like it "round here.” 








FIG. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 8. FIG. 4. 





| 
together. Then another signal was displayed by | branch of a beech, and then they selected two | 


his friend (Fig. 3), ‘Come over and stay to- | gum trees near together, so that they could | 
night ;’’ and Frank responded (Fig. 4), ‘Allright, | combine business and sociability. They laid 
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Portieres, Curtain Materials, 
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Frank slung some game he had shot over oe JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co,, John H. Pray, Sons & Co,, 


560 Washington Street, | 


BOSTON. | 


560 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 








if the folks are willing.” | their guns at the foot of the trees, and climbing 

The reason for Frank’s exultation over the | up were soon busily cutting out the gum. 

“gum” signal was this: he and Alton were very | ‘I'll bet you we get ten pounds out of this day’s 
anxious to go to school at Riverdale Academy for | work,”’ said Frank, busily digging away. 
at least a few terms. ‘*S-s-s-s-t!’” was the only reply he received. 

Their parents were fairly prosperous farmers,| He looked up in astonishment, to see Alton, 
but had very little money to spare, and told the greatly excited, pointing to a tree where they 
boys that if they could find a way to earn the cost | had hung the two partridges Frank had shot. 
of their tuition they might study at the academy| A large animal, standing on its hind legs, was 
for a year. trying to get at the game as it swung in the air. 

Spruceland was well named, for its mountains| ‘My goodness! What is it?” whispered Frank. 
were clothed with that spicy evergreen; and as | “Why, it’s that catamount,”’ said Alton. “Don’t | 
the gum was worth from seventy-five cents to one vou see?” 
dollar a pound, the boys had decided to gointo| ‘That's so!’ was the excited reply. ‘‘Now 
the business of collecting and selling it. They | for the bounty!” 
had already accumulated about twenty-five| ‘Come on, then,” said Alton. ‘Careful about 
pounds. getting down the tree.”’ 

Frank readily obtained permission to stay over| The boys clambered down as quietly as possible, 
night with Alton and go “gumming”’ the next day, | but a dry branch snapped and attracted the 
so he took his shot-gun and started down the | panther’s attention. 
mountain just as the harvest-moon peeped over With a low growl and cat-like steps he came 
the eastern range. toward them, and by the time they touched the 

As he crossed the little brook in the valley he | ground he was uncomfortably close. 
heard a rustling in the bushes, and saw, or thought | ‘Me first!’’ cried Frank, as they seized their 
he saw, a grayish animal glide swiftly along in| guns. ‘Save the bullet.” 
the semi-darkness. | He fired just as the panther leaped. Many of 

He raised his gun, but no animal appeared, and | the shots hit the beast, but they did not stop him. 
he climbed the mountain to Mr. Lovejoy’s house. | His paw struck Frank’s shoulder and knocked him 

In the low sitting-room, with its billowy wooden | to the ground. 
floor, a solid maple fire glowed on the stone hearth, Thoroughly angered by his smarting wounds, 
and beside it sat Gran'sir Lovejoy warming his|the panther turned and crouched for another 
legs, and nodding. In the corner stood the tall | spring. Alton stepped forward, and as he steadily 
and solemn clock, whose pendulum swung so| raised his rifle to his shoulder the words of the 
slowly that it seemed to belie its motto, ‘“Time | old book flashed into his mind: ‘And they have 
Flies.” | been shot by aiming between the glaring eye- 

The breezy entrance of Frank and Alton from | balls.” He aimed for that spot and quickly 
the barn disturbed this quiet scene. | fired. 

“Whew-ity-bang!’’ snorted gran’sir, starting| The panther leaped into the air, but fell back 
up from his doze. ‘What's let loose now ?” dead. Alton’s aim was sure, and the bullet had 

“Got a piece of news for you, boys,”’ said Mr. | pierced the animal’s brain. He turned to see 
Lovejoy, as he and his wife entered the room. | what condition Frank was in, and found him 

‘“©W hat is it?’’ asked Alton. propped against a tree, reloading his gun. 

“Well,” continued his father, ‘it appears that| ‘No need of that,” he cried. “That panther 
here, about two weeks ago Monday, the man that | will never jump any more.” 
has moved onto the old Zeke Chandler place| Frank was not much hurt, and after the boys 
missed one of his sheep. He hunted high and | had examined their fallen foe with a good deal of 
low, but he couldn’t find nothing of it. interest, they went slowly homeward. 

“Day before yesterday he missed another, and The next day, with Mr. Lovejoy’s help, they 
last night, just in the edge of the woods on Bear | took the panther to Riverdale, where it attracted 

Hill, he came across some of the bones and pelt. | much attention. They intended to make inquiries 
Evidently some kind of an animal had eat it. | about the bounty, but a gentleman offered them 
He thought from the looks of things that it was a | twenty-five dollars for the carcass, and this they 
catamount, but I—”’ gladly accepted. 

“It was, it was, and I saw him to-night!” “That academy bell keeps saying, ‘Alton and 
shouted Frank, jumping up excitedly. | Frank, come on, come on!’"’ said Frank, as they 

“Sho, now!’" was Mr. Lovejoy’s surprised | started for home while the bell for the afternoon 
comment. ‘*What makes you think so?” | session was ringing. 

‘It was down in the valley, jess as I was| ‘You have a greatear for such things,”’ laughed 
crosssing the brook,’ Frank rattled on. ‘I saw | Alton. 
something kinder white; and it moved, and I One bright day in the following April, Mr. 
raised my gun, and it skipped along out of sight | Lovejoy carried the boys to Riverdale to begin 
into the bushes. And I didn’t think anything | their studies. 
more about it until you spoke.” ‘“Wal, Marthy,’’ said Gran’sir Lovejoy as they 


’ 


‘“‘Well, I suppose it may be,’’ said Mr. Lovejoy, | drove away, ‘‘them boys will make their mark, 








“but it has been nigh on to twenty year since a| now I tell ye. Itis pretty smart boys that pays 


catamount was seen in these parts.” for their eddication in spruce-gum and cata- 





“I’m going to find out what kind of a birda | mounts.’ Joun Mervin Hutt. 
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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter V. 


Wayward and Contradictory. 


They were all sitting together in the twilight 
that evening,—Dorothy on a low stool at her 
mother’s feet, leaning against her knee, Colonel 
Everest by the open window and Helen in a 
rather distant corner where the shadows were 
thicker than elsewhere and where she fancied she 
could not be seen. Occasionally 
Colonel Everest and his wife would 
speak together briefly, but the two 
girls were silent. 

Dorothy, casting furtive glances at 
the corner where Helen sat, saw her 
raise her hand, now and then, to her 
eyes, as though she were wiping away 
tears. Dorothy wondered whether 
she was crying. She wondered what 
she was crying about. 

And yet she need not have been at 
a loss to know. Perhaps she herself 
might not have been above shedding 
a tear or two if she had come with 
open arms to greet a stranger and 
the stranger had drawn stiffly away, 
repulsing her with cruel coldness, 
and had deliberately turned aside as 
though the sight of her were hateful 
in her eyes. : 

For a Jong time she and her mother 
had been left alone and undisturbed 
to talk and kiss and ‘‘euddle”’ to their 
hearts’ content, trying to make up for 
all the lonely hours of those lonely 
two years, and then there had come a 
gentle tap upon the door and Mrs. 

Everest had said : 

“Come in, Helen, dear. 
Dorothy.” 

Then a tall, slender girl had appear- 
ed in the door-way, standing one 
moment upon the sill as if trying to 
gain courage to go on before she 
opened her arms—her tender brown 
eyes growing large and soft with love, 
while coming direct to Dorothy she 
cried: ‘O little sister, do love me!”’ 


This 


is 





Miss Lorimer had talked about. And then back | Dorothy, rubbing her eyes and sitting up in bed. | 


came the memory of the little lecture she had 
had from her kind teacher, and particularly an 
admonition to let no unworthy feeling enter her 
heart, and to be kind. 

But now her mother began talking about their 
plans for the morrow, and Dorothy was glad to 
listen and try to forget that her conscience was 
pricking her; and that in her heart she was 
harboring all manner of unworthy feelings with- 
out once trying to thrust them out; and that she 
had been anything but kind. And by and by it 
was bedtime, and she and Helen were kissing 
their parents good-night and going together, 





‘1 s’pose there'll always be some one round after 
this. Oh dear!” 

Mrs. Everest made no response to this. She was 
in her heart praying to be taught just how best 
to help Dorothy to be true to herself. She knew 
that in the depths of Dorothy’s heart lay nobility 
and justice and generosity —like truth at the 
bottom of the fabled well. She could see them 


in spite of all the deep flood above, but how to 
reach them ? 
How long she talked and what she said no one 
but Dorothy ever knew, but by and by she was 
| resting her head on her daughter's shoulder and 


An Early Slice of Bread. 


In spite of herself Dorothy often relapsed into 

| her old sweet self, and then her stepfather and 
Helen caught glimpses of such a lovable, large- 
hearted girl as one seldom sees. 

But a word, a look, would banish it all again, 
and she would once more be the Dorothy who 
could hurt them with her silence or stab them 
with her cruel thrusts. 

But neither Colonel Everest nor Helen ever let 
her see that they felt the change, but waited 
patiently for the time to come when the better 

| self would triumph once for all and these days of 
doubt and dread be past forever. 


| One morning Dorothy was singing in her room 
and brandishing her banjo above her 
head in much the manner of an Indian 
preparing to hurl his tomahawk, when 
the maid appeared at the door, her 
arms full of clean linen fresh 
the laundry. 

As she 
bureau in 


from 


knelt before Dorothy's 
order to fold the articles 
away neatly in the drawer, she said: 

“There’s company 
Dorothy. 


coming, Miss 
Your mother just told me 
that folks is coming to-morrow. Now 
we'll have a 
on.” 


houseful and goings 

Of course Dorothy wanted to gain 
more information immediately, and 
so down she flew to her mother. 

Mrs. Everest laughed. 

“What a gossip Katie is,’’ she said. 
“A nephew of your father’s is coming. 
No one else. We met him in 
many, I have seen him before. 
He is a very nice fellow and I hope 
you will like him and that he will 
like you. Try to be a little dignified, 
dear, and don’t play any of your 
tricks while here. Let him 
and your father see how ladylike you 
can be.”’ 

Dorothy stood still and considered. 


Ger- 
so 


he is 


“Come when you're called. Do as you’re 


did, 
Shut the door after you. Never be chid. 
Speak when you're spoken to. Hold up 
your head. 
Turn out your toes and go smiling to bed,” 


she chanted, and then veering swiftly 
about ran out of the room and upstairs 
again, thinking: ‘So he thinks I am 


Dorothy had cast her off and turned carelessly | though as silent as ever, to their rooms. In the | saying: ‘‘We must help each other. We must | not ladylike. I s’pose he told her so. Oh dear!’ 
| little hallway Helen stopped. 


away, saying: 

“I guess I’d better go 
mamma. I want to take a bath. 
than I’m tired, and I’m hungrier than I’m 
either.” 

With that she had left the place before any one 
could say a word. 


to my room now, 


I’m dirtier | 


| 


‘“Dorothy,’* she said, in a low voice that had a 
piteous little tremor in it: ‘Dorothy, I don’t 
want to trouble you. If you don’t want to have 
me love you, I'll try not to—but—but—I never 
had a sister and I—was-—-so glad and—If you’d 
only tell me why you hate me so I'd try to do 


She had not seen her mother alone since then. better—and maybe—I —. Will you let me kiss 


But she was sure her mother was displeased with | you good-night ? 


her, in spite of the caress she felt in the hand 
that was lovingly stroking her hair. 

Oh dear! She knew that would be the way 
always now. Helen would be forever getting her 
into trouble and making her mother angry with 
her, 

“Helen, dearest, do not sit hidden away from 
us all like that. Come here. 








Per 
> 


She was holding out both her hands pleadingly 
and looking straight into Dorothy’s eyes. 

It was strange; Dorothy had the same feeling 
now that she had had that night in the seminary 


and beg for his forgiveness. But 
now, as then, she let the impulse 


I want my two| cool, and closed her obstinate 


daughters near me. There is another footstool | little heart to her better nature, 


here and 


dear. I want you.” 


always room at mother’s knee. Come, and the moment fled uncrowned. 


She thought: “It would be 


Then out from the shadows came Helen, and hypocritical to say I don’t hate 


even in the twilight Dorothy could see that she 
Was pale and that her eyes were wet. But in her 
Sentle voice there was no trace of tears as she 
Said ; 

“I know it, mamma. 
because 1 felt you didn’t. 


, But — I— was — 
thinking,” 


“Helen is like her father,’’ said Colonel Ever- 
eat. “She has to make a special business of 
thinking. It does not come natural and she has 
herself in order to accomplish it. 


Solitude and silence. Eh, Helen 
The 


to absent 
girl smiled and answered, ‘Yes, papa,’’ and 
then there was another long pause. 

Everything seemed to Dorothy distant and 
dim and only half-real. Somehow she thought 
hr always remember this first evening. 
pa grote, queer about it that she did 
felt it eae ne Somehow or other she 

_ Was changing her whole life. 

She felt as if this evening was the beginning of 

something—On ! perhaps it was the ‘new life’ 


I didn’t go off by myself | 


her when I do. And if I hate 
her I oughtn’t to let her kiss 
me.”’ 

“You haven’t done anything, 
I s’pose,’’ she said to Helen. 
“Tt's all right just as it is. I 
don’t like much to kiss—I never, 
that is, I don’t very often—care 
anything at all about kissing 
any one but my mother,’’ with which she entered 


her room and closed her door. 


| her head touched the pillow, and the first thing of 


She was so tired that she fell asleep the moment | 


which she was conscious in the morning was of | 
her mother’s lips upon her forehead. 

“IT didn't like to wake you, Dorothy. It is 
early yet and not time to rise, but I felt I ought | 
to say a word to you before the day begins and | 
while we are alone and not in danger of being | 
disturbed —”’ | 

“TI s’pose we'll always have to do our talking 
this way now—early mornings and things,” said 








| help each other to be good —”’ and at this Dorothy 
| felt ready to make any sacrifice, to do anything 
| that was right. 

But when her mother had left her and she was 
| alone again, it all came over her—how different it 


; used to be in the old days when there was no | 


| Helen to be talked to about, and then back came 

all the troop of impatient, angry, envious thoughts, 

and by breakfast-time she was as silent and 
| unrelenting as ever. 

The journey to the country home (the home of 

| Colonel Everest’s boyhood) was made within 

| the week, and Dorothy was overjoyed to get into 


its hills and dales, its sweep of 
sky and its broad, blue river. 
The house itself was in the old 


| colonial style of architecture, with great wide 


windows and an ample hall that was a delight to 


| lounge in. 


There were all manner of strange nooks and 
corners, odd little steps leading to balconied 
chambers, and a gallery. 

The two girls were given perfect freedom, and 
often in the morning would take long drives 
across the country or long rows upon the river or 
long tramps through the fragrant woods. 











| All that day and the next following she was a 
|little more taciturn than usual, and when the 
| company”’ arrived, if he noticed her at all it 
| Was only as a particularly pretty girl with a par- 
ticularly ugly expression. 

She sat upright and immovable in her chair 
with a rigid look of determination upon her face. 
As a matter of fact she was thinking: 

“V’ll show him that I can be as ladylike as his 
| dear Helen. I guess my mother knows how to 
bring me up.” 
| The next morning she waked very early, and 
|lay listening to the joyous sound of the birds 


| when she had longed to run after her stepfather | the country again—the fresh, green country with | caroling just outside her window. 


She jumped up and slip- 
ped on her pink bath-robe, 
a pretty thing of soft, fine 
flannel with wide, silk-lined 
sleeves, and unlocking her 
door pattered along the hall 
barefooted toward the bath- 
room for her daily ‘‘scrub.”’ 

She set the water to flow- 
ing in the tub, and then all 
at once it struck her that 
she was hungry. 

She ran down the stair- 
case and toward the kitch- 
en regions on a voyage of 
discovery. It was not very 
difficult to find bread and 
butter, and with a slice in 
her hand she was making 
the return trip, when a sound caught her ear 
that made her pause and listen. 

She was well on in the hallway, and there was 
no escaping any one who should happen to be 
descending the stairs just then. But who could 
be abroad but herself so early in the morning ? 

It was the ‘‘company,’’ dressed and hat in 
hand, evidently just ready to set out on a morn- 
ing tramp. 

He looked at her with unconcealed surprise, 
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THE YOUTE’S 





and then came down the remaining stairs and | 
held out his hand. \ 

*““Good-morning!”’ he said. ‘I thought I was 
the only early bird, but I find you have got 
ahead of me and secured the worm. I wonder 
could you get me one like it?’ he continued, | 
pointing to her piece of bread. 

Of course there was nothing left but to comply. | 
Dorothy went back to the kitchen and got him | 
his coveted slice of bread; and then sat opposite 
him as he ate, munching her own and swinging 
her feet backward and forward with the most 
careless ease in the world. 

“You didn’t tell me how it came about that 
you were up and doing so early in the morning,” 
her companion remarked. 

This opened the way for a gay conversation, 
which continued until Dorothy suddenly thought, 
Why was she talking so amicably with this 
relation of the ‘‘interlopers?’’ He wasn’t her 
cousin. Immediately she stiffened herself up, 
and rising from her seat remarked frigidly that 
she thought it was time to go. 

The young wan opposite scrutinized her fixedly 
for a moment and then remarked : 

“Come now, Miss Dorothy. You'd better like 
them. It doesn’t pay not to. Besides, they’re 
everything that’s good, and they love you dearly 
in spite of the way you act—they—”’ 

Dorothy did not pretend to misunderstand his 
reference. She flashed a look of anger at him, 
and retorted : 

“So they have been complaining to you? 
They’ve been telling you how I’ve acted? But 
of course they would; so mean, so—’’ 

‘“’*Sh! Becareful. If any one tells it will be 
yourself,” warned her companion. ‘No one has 
said anything to me, my dear little cousin,—you 
see lam going to claim you whether you like it 
or not,—I have eyes and can see. The fact is, 
you made up your mind to war against my uncle 
and Helen, and you are doing it pretty thoroughly. 
Really I wish you wouldn’t. It isn’t a good 
idea. It won't pay in the end, and you'll be 
awfully sorry some day.” 

Dorothy shook her head in stout denial, and 
then murmuring something about the water’s 
overflowing the bathtub left him and ran quickly 
upstairs. 

He watched her as she went and then, with an 
amused and regretful expression as he thought of 
her folly, started out on his tramp, coming home 
again just in time for breakfast. 

For the life of her, Dorothy could not restrain 
casting a merry little glance over the table at him 
as they took their places. She tried to look 
demure and staid, but the remembrance of her 
escapade would make her eyes twinkle with 
laughter, and all her efforts were in vain. 

‘Now tell me; what mischief is brewing 
between you two, Fred and Dorothy ?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Everest, presently. ‘You are hatching 
some wild scheme between you, I know.” 

Fred said nothing, but Dorothy, scorning con- 
cealment and being possessed by that spirit of 
reckless daring that so often attacked her in her 
stepfather’s presence, rehearsed the whole scene 


|name, had started to her feet, and now inter- 


in white. The pretty frock Helen sent you from | low tone, “Come down to our barn, boys, to-night, 
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| field when the three conspirators groped their way 


| into the little garden. 


Paris for Commencement will be just the thing | #fter supper, and we’ll fix up the plan.” en ; ’ | 
Then snatching the old cloth cap from Ben’s| They had no difficulty in finding the innocent 


for you to wear, Dorothy, it is so simple and — 
But Dorothy, at the mention of her sister's 


rupted her mother with the repetition of the word. 
‘‘Helen ?”? she said in a strange, smothered 


tousled head, Bob sent it skimming across the 
playground, while he stalked boldly up the path | 


with his grimy hands in his pockets. 
Ben Harrington was undoubtedly a very dull 
boy—the dullest boy in school. He was fourteen 


voice, while her face grew very pale and her | years old, overgrown and awkward. His face 


hands cold and unsteady. 

“Why, yes, of course. You knew Helen sent 
you the frock, dear. I had written you I could 
not afford it, and then one day Helen and papa 
formed a little conspiracy and got your measure- 
ments, through ‘bribery and corruption,’ and 
went and ordered the affair. It was entirely 
Helen’s idea, and I had nothing to do with it.” 

By this time Dorothy’s blood had come rushing 
back to her cheeks in an angry flood and she 
turned and faced Helen, who had drawn back a 
little and was very white and still. 

But after looking at her for an instant as 
though she were about to hurl some cruel dart at 
her, she wheeled abruptly about and ran out of 
the room, one heavy sob escaping her just as she 
reached the door. 

At the sound Helen sprung to her feet. 

“OQ mamma,” she cried, ‘“‘what is it? Why 
does she feel so? I must go to her—I—”’ 

But Mrs. Everest stretched out her hand and 
detained her. For once her sweet face was set 
and stern. 

“No, Helen,’ she said, “I will go. Don’t 
grieve, darling,’’ and kissing the poor, anxious 
face, she followed in Dorothy’s footsteps and 
knocked upon her door. At first she received no 
answer, but after a second Helen heard the latch 
spring back and the knob turn and a voice, 
racked by sobs, exclaim huskily : 

“I'll never—wear—it, never!’ and then the 
door closed again. 

Helen bent her head in her hands and, wounded 
and smarting, cried as if her heart would break. 

JuLIE M. LiIppMANN. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL DUTY. 


I have an interest in all men’s lives, 
Doing for those no richer than myself 
What for myself I cannot do. 
—Alfred Austin, 


For the Companion. 


THE PRIZE PUMPKIN. 


Upon the trunk of the big elm-tree in front of 
the schoolhouse gate appeared a huge yellow 
poster, announcing the attractions of the county 
fair to be held for three successive days in the 
little town of Lincolnville. 

Before the poster stood Harry Arnold, reading 
aloud the flaring head-lines and occasionally, by 
way of emphasis, punching a capital letter with 
the long stick which he held in his hand. Two 
| other boys stood by listening, while a third leaned 
indifferently against the fence. 

“Say, boys!’ suddenly exclaimed Bob Raymond, 
the largest and oldest of the group; “I'll tell you 








graphically enough. 

Her mother said: “‘O Dorothy, my dear! Why 
will you do such things ?’’ but Colonel Everest 
laughed, though he said nothing. 

Somehow he spoke very little to Dorothy 
nowadays. He had drifted into the way of 
saying ‘‘good-morning’’ to her at the beginning 
of the day, and letting that suffice. She made no 
remark upon it but it did not escape her, and 
often she felt an unaccountable desire to force 
him to notice her kindly, as he had been so ready 
to do at first. 

Colonel Everest wondered dimly at times where 
Miss Lorimer found the admirable qualities she 
had pointed out to him in the girl. For his part, 
he saw nothing but scorn and rancor and 
petulance and pride in his stepdaughter. 

But this morning seemed to promise better 
things, for Dorothy was smiling, and appeared 
quite ready to let the day pass in peace and 
harmony, and at these signs of fair weather from 
the variable little weather-cock, Helen gained 
courage to be quite gay. 

“Do you know, mamma,” she said, in her 
gentle voice, ‘“‘that when I met Mrs. Beech 
yesterday she told me to tell you that after the 
tournament next week she’s going to have a few 
young people to dine and dance, and she said she 


was going to ask if we—Dorothy and I—couldn’t 


what will be huge fun! Old Peter Ruggles was up 
}at the store last night bragging about his big 
pumpkin. It is enormous, he says; and he’s | 
| going to bring it to the fair on Thursday, and | 
expects to get the prize—the first prize, mind you! 
Two dollars and seventy-five cents!” added Bob, 
imitating to perfection old Peter’s tones. 
“Pretty big amount!” said Guy Everett, the son 
of the wealthiest man in town, as he jingled in his 
| pocket the silver coins which, as his companions 
had no doubt, would fully equal the sum that had 
seemed so large to old Peter. 
“Big amount! I guess itis!” replied Bob. “We 
heard Joe Jackson joking old Peter and asking 
him whether he was going to invest his premium 
in government bonds or Western lands; and the 
old fellow said he rather thought he should buy a 
ticket down to Kingston about Thanksgiving time, 
and carry the pumpkin to his sister that he hadn’t 
seen for twenty years.” 
“I would if 1 was him!” 
All the boys turned in surprise as these words 
came slowly and in a childish voice from Ben 
Harrington, the big, awkward boy who still stood 
leaning against the fence. 

“Who asked you to say anything, sonny?” 
exclaimed Bob Raymond, turning and glaring on 
the speaker. ‘“You’d better goin and study your 
grammar!” 

The boys laughed at Bob’s attempt at wit. Ben 
made no reply; but a hot flush spread over his 
face. 

“What’s the joke, anyway?” demanded Guy. 


come. Do let us, please. We're not too young— | “Thought you had a bright idea when you begun 
. . . 2 j _ ” 
Mrs. Beech said it was going to be for ‘young | "his row. 


people.’ Say yes when she asks you. Beg her 


to say yes, Dorothy.” 


The two girls followed her upstairs with their 
gay clamor, and it was only when she reached | and set it up on his door-step. 


“So I have,” replied Bob; “and you’d just better 
listen to what I tell you! I propose that we three 
go up to old Peter’s to-night after dark and get his 
precious pumpkin and make a jack-o’-lantern of it, 
Then we'll give a 


her own room that she turned upon them suddenly | thundering knock and run. It'll scare the old man 


and cried out with a despairing sigh : 


half out of his wits, besides being such a good 


“Yes, you ridiculous children. Now may I be joke!” 


permitted to write a letter in peace ?’’ 


But no; they still besieged her with anxious 


questionings as to what they should wear. 


At length she seated herself in her rocking- 


chair and beckoned the girls beside her. 


“Enormous!” said Guy. 

“And the pumpkin will be just as good to 
carry to the fair after we’ve excavated it,” added 
Bob, chuckling at the thought of old Peter’s 
consternation. 

“No it won’t either,” solemnly asserted Ben, 


‘In self-defence,’’ she explained, laughing, and | who had listened with his mouth and eyes wide 
for a little while the three were as merry over | open. “It'll spoil it!” 


their plans as though there had never been a 


ripple on the placid surface of their content. 


Then suddenly, like a storm bursting from out 


of a clear sky, forth broke the old trouble again 


It grew out of Mrs. Everest turning to Dorothy 


and saying: ‘*You see, I prefer to have you botl 


A shout of derision followed this simple speech; 
and Bob Raymond shook his fist in Ben’s face and 
said : 

“You hush up, simpleton, and don’t you breathe 


soul or—I’ll make a jack-o’-lantern of you!” 








1 Just then the school-bell rang, and Bob said in a 


was freckled, his hair a neglected shock of tawny 
brown, and his eyes had frequently a look that 
made his teacher wonder to what remote corner 
of space stupid Ben’s wits were straying. 

His own mother was dead, his father was a poor, 
hard-working man, with no ambitions above 
2arning the daily bread for his family; and his 
stepmother, always overburdened with the care of 
a numerous brood of her own, had no time to do 
anything for the dull, uninteresting boy whose 
father she had married. So Ben had grown up 
utterly neglected. If he hoed the corn-patch and 
went promptly after the cows, there was no further 
concern regarding him. 

His sole delight seemed to be to run through the 
woods, where he knew the haunts of every wild 
flower that blooms, and the homes of the birds, the 
squirrels, and all the shy and timid creatures who, 
like himself, loved the freedom and solitude of a 
life out of doors. 

Ben stumbled across the playground after his 
cap and, as usual, was the last one to enter the 
schoolroom. This, however, occasioned no sur- 
prise; and the boy took his seat and began to 
meditate on what he had heard. Ben’s moral 
nature had been cultivated no more than his mind 
or manners, but his simple, honest soul was stirred 
with indignation at the thought of the outrage 





big pumpkin, which lay awaiting them. 

“Ha! here it is!’ said Bob, attempting to twist it 
from its stem. “Isn’t it a bouncer!” But the 
tough, fibrous stem resisted, and the small hatchet 

| in the hands of Guy Everett severed the pumpkin 
from the vine. 
“Here, I'll tomahawk him!” exclaimed Guy. 
“Isn’t his scalp immense?” he added, as he delil) 
erately cut the crown from the yellow sphere. 
The pumpkin was then excavated, transformed 
into a jack-o’-lantern,—with long, oblique eyes, 
| which suggested the Chinaman, a triangular nose, 
| teeth that would have done credit to an ogre, ani 
|a mouth turned up at the corners into a horrid 
grin. 
A candle was fixed inside, and then, with much 
chuckling, the would-be practical jokers carrie: 
| the jack-o’-lantern to Peter’s door-way. They 

placed it upon the fence-post, lighted the candle, 
and in the horrible glow from the fiendish face, 
the three boys executed a dance, which, perhaps, 
they thought was like a Sioux war dance. 

Then Bob volunteered to go to the door and 
“knock up old Peter.” To witness his dismay was 
to be the crowning point of their sport, but—shal! 
it be said to their credit?—when the two boys, who 
waited across the road while Bob pounded on the 
door to summon the victim of their joke, beheld 
the expression of anguish which came over the 
expectant old face, they were seized with remorse, 
and fled precipitately in the darkness. 

Even Bob Raymond, the ringleader in many 
dark deeds of mischief, forgot that he was to 


shout, “Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater!” when the 


which was to be perpetrated upon poor old Peter | old man appeared, but took to his heels and ran in 


Ruggles and his precious pumpkin. 
Ben’s face flushed as he thought of it; and then | 


an opposite direction to that which his accomplices 


had taken, nor did he see anything more of them 


as suddenly blanched as he recalled the threat of | that night. 


Bob Raymond. Should he go that very night, 
while the boys were plotting their dark deed in 
the barn, and tell old Peter of the daring raid to 
be made on his pumpkin-patch, or should he keep 
quiet and leave the old man to face his loss and 
disappointment as best he might? 

Then a wild and well-nigh overmastering thought 
suddenly entered Ben’s brain. Why should not 
he himself send a pumpkin to the fair? Why 
should he not win that very prize on which old 
Peter had set his heart? Away up in the corner 
of the corn-field, back of the cow-shed, was a 
pumpkin-vine which Ben had himself planted and 
watched in secret; and of the existence of which 
no one else knew. 

On this vine was one huge pumpkin, not so large | 
as Peter’s, to be sure, but perhaps—ah, terrible | 
temptation!—perhaps, if Peter’s pumpkin should 
not go to the fair, Ben’s pumpkin might win the 
prize. 

The prize! Two dollars and seventy-five cents! 
Ben had never had so much money of his own to 
do with as he pleased in his life. Visions of jack- | 
knives, two-bladed, four-bladed, six-bladed even, 
passed before him. 

Poor Peter, with his hopes and expectations, 
was entirely forgotten by the boyish dreamer. In 
his imagination he saw his own big pumpkin in the 
centre of the long table at the fair, holding the | 
place of honor among other products of the vine, 
outweighing and outshining them all. He even 
heard his own name upon the judges’ lips, and the | 
praises of the people crowding through the hall to 
get a glimpse of the big pumpkin which he had 
raised. 

Just at dusk, while Ben’s thoughts were still 
absorbed in his own selfish plans, he saw two boys | 
whom he well knew disappear around the corner 
of the village street in the direction of Bob 
Raymond’s barn; and once more a sense of the 
great wrong about to be perpetrated upon poor 
old Peter Ruggles came over him. 

He was already on his way to the corn-field, and 
to his pumpkin-vine. There was the pumpkin—a 
big fellow. He spanned it eagerly with his hands. 
Perhaps it was bigger than Peter’s; and any way, 
if Peter’s pumpkin should not be at the fair he 
might get the prize. 

Ben threw himself down on the cool ground, 
put one arm doggedly around his treasure, and 
fought the battle out with his selfish heart. 

When the boy arose it was with a sense of 
victory and a face aglow with a sublime plan which 
was to circumvent the most skilful of plotters, and 
preserve for Peter the grand hopes which the old 
man had staked upon his cherished pumpkin. 

With his old, broken, one-bladed knife he cut the 
pumpkin from the vine, taking care, however, to 
cut it near the roots and thus leave a long, leafy 
stem upon the fruit, around which he carefully 
wrapped his old blue jacket. 

With the unwieldy burden in his arms and the 
vine trailing behind, Ben skirted the field and 
crept as stealthily as possible along the walls and 
fences until he reached the garden of the little, 
low brown house apart from the village, where old 
Peter lived by himself. 

It was now quite dark, and Ben realized that 
there was need of haste, for the boys would be 
sure to come before the moon rose. 

With trembling hands. Ben felt among the vines 
for Peter’s pumpkin. There was no danger of 
mistaking the gigantic specimen, for the vine had 
been carefully pruned that it might throw its full 
strength and vigor into this one supreme effort. 

Ben unhesitatingly cut the pumpkin from its 
stem, and it was fortunate for him that he was not 
detected at this point of his proceedings, for he 
never would have been credited with his just and 
generous motives. 

Glancing furtively around, as though in some 
misdeed, Ben carefully placed his own pumpkin 
on the spot where Peter’s mammoth fruit had 
grown, and dexterously twisted its long stem 
around that of Peter’s vine, tying it securely at 
the end. 

Then he took Peter’s pumpkin in his arms and 
stole unobserved around the house and into Peter’s 
little shed-like barn, where he crept into the dark- 











a word of what we’ve been saying to any living | est and most remote corner and laid down his 


burden with a sigh of relief. 
He was none too soon, for hardly had he left the 








Poor Peter felt his limbs fail beneath him, and 
sank upon the door-step, while the demoniac face 
grinned at his woe. He took it all in at a glance. 
He realized that he was the victim of a cruel joke 
which had blotted out the hopes he had fondly 
cherished for many weeks. 

Some one touched his arm. 

He turned and saw a boy standing timidly beside 
him. 

“Ha! is it you, you scamp!” and Peter seized by 
the collar the boy, who, so he supposed, had stayed 
behind to mock him. 

“No, no! it’s me, Ben! Don’t you know me?” 
pleaded a familiar voice. 

“What are you doing here? Stealing my pump- 
kins, ruining my crops, spoiling everything!” 
gasped the old man, helplessly, as a sense of his 
misfortune came over him anew. 

“Why, no, Peter!” exclaimed Ben, resolutely 
freeing himself from the old man’s grasp, and 
standing firmly before him like a man. “I’ve 
saved your pumpkin! Sit down and look at me! 
I tell you I’ve saved your pumpkin! and if you 
don’t believe me, here it is!” and Ben lifted the 
big yellow thing from the grass and put it safe and 
sound into the old man’s lap. 

“There, hold on to it! No, put it down or you'll 
smash it after all!’ cried Ben, taking it again from 
the trembling hands of the bewildered old man. 

The boy’s explanation was brief and to the point. 
Poor old Peter Ruggles hugged his prize pumpkin 
with tears of joy; and Ben, stupid Ben, feeling 
very much embarrassed and as though he would 
like to thrash somebody, turned suddenly upon 
the jack-o’-lantern and shouted, “Stop your grin- 
ning at me, you old punkin-head, or—I’ll knock 
your eyes an’ nose an’ mouth together!” which 
thing he summarily did. 

The next morning a certain boy in the town of 
Lincolnville saw a sight which so astonished him 
that he stopped and gazed at it, and then ran and 
called another boy, who also stopped and gazed, 
and then ran and called a third. 

lt was quite early on the morning of the day on 
which the county fair was to open. Farmers and 
villagers were coming from all directions into 
town, bringing all manner of fruits and agricul- 
tural products. But the sight which so overcame 
the three boys of whom we speak was this: 

Mr. Peter Ruggles in his best black coat and a 
tall hat, not of the latest style, was coming down 
the street wheeling a barrow, upon which was 4 
large basket, tastefully lined and decorated with 





| fresh vines and leaves, and on its green cushion, 
in this basket which it seemed to fill, reposed an 
enormous pumpkin! By the side of the wheel 
| barrow proudly walked Ben Harrington. 

Straight to the agricultural hall they went—the 
owner and the preserver of the prize pumpkin— 
both confident of victory. 

And well they might have been; for although 
many big pumpkins appeared upon the scene, 
there was not one which could compare with the 
mammoth produced by Mr. Peter Ruggles, © 
whom the judges had the honor of awarding the 
first prize. 

Somehow, before the fair was over the whole 
story had leaked out. It was neither l’eter nor 
Ben who first told it. 1t came from the lips of the 
three conspirators themselves. The truth was 
their curiosity overcame their caution. 

They all understood how a pumpkin could be 
| converted into a jack-o’-lantern, but how a jack-o- 
|lantern could be transformed into a_ perfect 
| pumpkin was beyond their comprehension. 

They put a few indiscreet questions to old Peter 
which at once revealed their share in the transac 
tion, and resulted in the disclosure of the whole 
story. 

The three boys, when called to account, 
manhood enough to admit their misdeeds. 

Bob Raymond left the fair immediately; but 
Harry Arnold, heartily ashamed and sorry for his 
part in the matter, awkwardly shook hands with 
Ben and said, “Good fer you, old fellow!” while 
Guy Everett, with a newly awakened sense of 
honor, took a handful of silver from his pork 
and insisted upon paying Ben for the pence 
which they had destroyed. But Ben drew himsel 
| up with unaffected dignity and refused to accept 
| the money. 

For the next few days Ben Harrington was 
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hero of the town; and in the classes with which he 
afterwards fought his way through the difficulties 
of a common school education, his position from 
that time was one not to be despised. 

The boy who had so generously sacrificed his 
own property and outwitted three of the smartest 
boys in school had established himself in the 
respect of his fellows. He was no more “stupid 
Ben,” nor could any one call him ‘a punkin-head” 
without recalling his brilliant victory in a contest 
of wits. EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 


+e 
THE WILDERNESS. 


Though to men’s eyes so small a space, 
‘o us, O Fancy, what a world it is! 
Alone in this art’s desert-place, 
One natural oasis. 


Boston Transcript. —Joseph B. Darby. 
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For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter V. 


Blueberries, Black Flies and Bears. 


It was not wholly safe to go on with canoes in 
the face of sucha gale, but now that we were out 
in it, our Indian boatmen buckled down to their 
work. The canoes had to be driven by main 
strength against the full force of the wind and 
waves. 

For an hour we made but slow progress. It was 
arather joyless hour, for we all knew that if the 
gusts were to increase but a little in force, we 
should, indeed, be in grave peril. Even as it was, 
with unskilful boatmen the canoes would have 
been swamped. 

It was, therefore, with a 
sense of great relief on the 
part of all, and a feeling 
of thankfulness on the 
part of three, at least, of 
the party, that we per- 
ceived that John and Joe 
were heading in toward a 
little cove, between high, 
bare ledges, on the east 
shore. 

“Is that our port?” cried 
Thea. 

“Yes, that is Flat Rock 
landing,” replied John, 
laughing after his manner. 
“Are you glad, miss?” 

“Don’t ask me!” ex- 
claimed Thea. ‘I’m more 
than glad; I’m perfectly 
happy!” 

The great ledges here 
rise up steep and bare 
save for an occasional 
jack-pine or a tuft of blue. 
berry bush, to a height 
of sixty or seventy feet, 
then extend away, inland, 
flat as the floor of some 
great temple. Hence the 
name, Flat Rock Portage, 
for it is from this landing- 
place that parties, touring 
and fishing, cross over to Lakes Hannah 
Emma, on their way homeward. 

The distance across to Lake Hannah is a mile 
and a quarter, nearly all the way over smooth, 
solid ledges. Below the path, to the right, there is 
a “mus-keag,” or morass, of considerable extent; 
the breeding-place, probably, of the myriads of 
black flies which form the one drawback to camp- 
life here. 

The plateau of the ledges, sixty feet above 
water-level on the Lake Nepigon side, commands 
a beautiful view of South Bay and its opposite 
shores. 

Thea and Lucia, who had climbed up from the 
landing-place to the plateau in advance of the rest, 
came running to meet the others, who had delayed 
to carry up loads, displaying sprigs of bush blue 
with berries. 


and 


“I thought we had already seen blueberries!” 
Lucia cried. “But we haven’t. We have seen 
nothing worth mentioning before. Why, 
ground is more than blue, it is piled with them.” 


They led the way to a little plot, or rather a- 


tract, of bushes, while the others followed wonder- 
ingly, for it was an astonishing spectacle. The 
sprigs of the shrubbery rested on the rocks, which 
were indeed piled up with the huge, luscious, even 
fragrant, blue fruit. It was unanimously declared, 
too, that the berries were the best in flavor of any 
which we had ever found. 

The tents were pitched on the plateau in the 
midst of the berry pasture. 

Sut the black flies! 

Existence here, from sunrise till sunset, would 
have been one long, miserable struggle but for our 
nets, 

No tourist in the wilderness should be without 
a good supply of netting. 
minutes after landing, every head in our party 
Was snugly covered in by a voluminous net, put 
on over hats and buttoned under jackets at the 
throat. The hat-brim keeps the net so far from 
the face that it does not discommode one. Thus 
defended, we did not mind the pests. 

Dinner was eaten by the light of a jolly camp. 
fire. The Indians sat on the other side of the fire, 
mending their moccasins and smoking contentedly. 

Presently Wap.-a-sheesh started up and sprang 
to get Joe’s rifle. 

“What you see?” cried Joe. 

‘Mar-qua,” was the reply, as he dashed away 
ta « group of pines. He had caught a 
ge of a black animal which he thought was a 

“ty Dut was unable to get a shot at it. 


It not strange at all to see bear here now,” | 
“They are living on berries, and 


John remarked. 

Set very fat.” 
“Is res a i 
on any danger from them?” asked Lucia. 

thet ', NO; not very likely touch anybody. Most 
ely run away. Most always run. But some- 





the | 


| 
In the course of five 








times not. Never tell exactly what bear will do. 
Sometimes want to stay and fight. Sometimes 
feel cross, I suppose.” 

The evening was warm and beautiful. The 
golden glow of the sunset lingered long over the 
wooded mountains across the bay, and altogether 
this was one of the most enjoyable camps of the 
trip. 

We had the last of our Nepigon Falls trout for 
| breakfast next morning. John told us that plenty 
of jack-fish were to be caught in Lake Hannah, 
across the portage. 

“What is a jack-fish?” inquired Lucia. 

“Itis a sort of pike,” replied John, “somewhat, 
but not just like what they call pickerel in the 
East. Some old jacks grow very large. I once 
was fishing in Nepigon Bay, below Red Rock, and 
hooked a jack-fish that weighed twenty-eight 
pounds. A few years ago I saw an Indian bringa 
jack-fish to the trading post which weighed, the 
post-trader said, not far from sixty pounds. The 
Indian had it on his back, and the tail of the jack 
dragged on the ground behind him. But generally 
they weigh from three to ten pound.” 

Immediately after breakfast the guides carried 
the canoes over the smooth, bare portage rocks a 
mile and a half to Lake Hannah, and Professor 
William, Alton and Dick went jack-fishing. 
Teacher Sarah, Lee and the girls gathered blue- 
berries, cranberries, bird-pears and wild cherries, 
and went exploring the moss-covered crags along 
the shore of the bay, for ferns. 

The fishing party met with great success. 

The water of Lake Hannah, unlike that of Lake 
Nepigon, is what the guides term “black water.” 
There are many shoals and shallow coves where 
the bottom is of black mud, and eel-grass and 
rushes abound. 








| the hill they must have passed John and the girls; | hunter you are!” 
The jack-fish like to bask in these spots, and are | so after listening and shouting 





see what we can discover.” 


“I’m a little afraid of bears,” replied Thea. | 


They finally arranged it to have John follow after 
them, at no great distance, with Professor Wil- 
liam’s gun. They were seized with the whim to go 
exploring by themselves, yet desired to have aid 
within call, in case they got frightened or found 
game. 

The girls had been gone from camp fifteen 
minutes, perhaps, when those who had remained 
behind heard a scream—a cry of genuine alarm— 
in the direction of the hill; then, after a few 
moments, the report of a gun. 

“Oh, what can be the matter!” cried Teacher 
Sarah. “Do let’s go see!” 

Lee, who had lain down for a nap, roused up; 
and all three of them, with Joe, set off in great 
haste in the direction of the sounds. Wen-a-goosh 
and Wap-a-sheesh had gone back to Lake Hannah, 
to pitch the bottoms of the canoes. Hurrying 


forward through the pines among the bushy ledges, | 


the relief party proceeded for half a mile or more, 
and arrived at the base of the high hill, without 
discovering anything of the girls or of John. But 
at this point they were suddenly met by Alton, who 
came rushing down the hillside. He, too, had 
heard the scream. 


They now hailed several times, but could elicit 


no response. Alton told them that Dick had 
separated from him shortly after leaving camp, as 
it was thought best to climb the hill from different 
points. 

The relief party now climbed to the top of the 
hill and, from that elevated position, shouted again 


| and again, without receiving a reply. 


At length they surmised that in coming out to 





On Lake Hannah. 


taken by trolling with spoon and grapple, and also | five went back, half believing that the objects of | 


by means of hooks baited with meat. 


Alton and Dick shot two or three red squirrels | 


along the carry-path, for bait. When they had 
rigged out their tackle the Indians took them in 


their solicitude had already returned to camp. 


But no one was stirring about the tents, and it | 


was now plain that the girls and John must have 


| gone far from the place where the scream was 


the canoes and paddled them slowly around the | heard. 


sedgy shores of the lake. 

They had scarcely moved out from the little cove 
at the landing-place, when a ravenous old jack 
darted at Dick’s spoon, was hooked, and leaped 


Joe was sent to search the hill on the south side, 
and Alton went with him. 

It was six o’clock in the evening before anything 
was heard or seen of any member of either party. 


high out of water. It was allowed to tire itself At that hour John, Joe, Alton and the two girls 


a very lively fellow-passenger, until Joe adroitly 


dislocated its neck. 

Professor William soon hooked another, and 
before he had finished playing it, Alton had a third 
on his grapple. These three weighed not far from 

| four pounds apiece. But in a cove near the south 
end of the lake Alton caught one weighing fully 
seven pounds, and later, while they were in the 
reedy arm of water, near the outlet into Lake 
| Emma, Professor William hooked one still heavier. 
Altogether, while trolling about two hours, they 
| caught seventeen, but brought home to camp only 
eight, which weighed thirty-four pounds, and were 
pronounced by John and Joe to be an average lot 
of “jacks.” 

Wen-a-goosh at once proceeded to dress and fry 
| the largest for dinner, and it amply sufficed for 
| eleven persons, with a large surplus for ‘“man- 
| ners.” 
| About a mile to the southward of our camp 
| there is a rugged headland, fronting on South 
| Bay, sparsely covered with pines. As we sat 
| discussing the comparative merits of trout and 
| jack-fish, Alton suddenly discovered, or thought 


| that he discovered, an object moving among the 
| pines, near the summit of this distant eminence. 
“How big was it?” Lucia asked. 
“Oh, it was large; large as a horse. I think ’twas 
| an elk,” replied Alton, going hastily to the tent for 
his gun. “Come on, Dick!” he called out. ‘Let’s 
go down there. We may get that elk.” ‘ 

Thea failed to discern anything through the 
glass. 

“What do you think, John?” asked Professor 
William. ‘Is it likely that they saw an elk there?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Elk are coming round this 
lake now, they say. I don’t much think it was an 
elk,” he added. ‘Maybe bear.” 

“No,” cried Alton, coming out with his gun and 
cartridge belt. “It had long legs. It stepped off 
like a colt. Come on, Dick.” 


the pines. 
| “I can see two great birds flying around the top 
| of the hill,” said Thea. “There, one of them has 
| alighted on a dry pine. 
| is larger than the other.” 


| 
They set off, and were soon lost to sight among 





I think it isan eagle. One | Dick?” 


out in this way for a few minutes, and then was | came to the camp, evidently much fatigued. John 
hauled bodily into the canoe, where it made itself | was carrying a dead wild-cat, or lynx. 


Thea told the story of the tramp. 

“Lucia and I were going along through the pines, 
with John a little way behind us, when we came 
upon that ugly creature amongst the bushes. 

“It had a great bird in its mouth—a heron, John 
says—and it jumped up and growled. It looked so 
savage that I cried out. 
With that it ran off a few steps, then stopped and 
growled again. 


and it ran off again. So we kept following it for 


“Let’s go down there, too,” said Lucia, “and | 


awhile longer, all | 





Alton says I screamed. | 


more than two hours, before John finally shot it. | 
Then we rested a long time, for we were com- | 


pletely tired out, before starting to return. I 
assure you it was a long walk back tocamp! 
tired half to death.” 

Such was the burden of her narrative. 

“But where’s Dick?” said Professor William. 
“Have you seen nothing of him?” 

“Indeed I haven’t,” replied Alton. 

We were already planning another search expe- 


lam 


coming along the carry-path. He, too, looked tired, 
as he came up to the fire. 

“You are a pretty fellow to go round a hill with,” 
exclaimed Alton. 
got to say for yourself. 
report.” 

Dick examined the wild-cat for a moment. “TI 
have had a singular adventure with a bear,” said 
he. 

“With a bear!” all exclaimed, in chorus. 

“Yes, with a bear,” replied Dick, feeling the ears 
of the defunct wild-cat. 

“Why, where did you come across a bear?” said 
Alton, while the rest cast in expectant glances. 

“I should rather say that the bear came across 
me,” said Dick. “The first I saw of him, at any 
rate, he was contemplating me thoughtfully from 
amongst a patch of blueberry bushes.” 

“How far off?’’ exclaimed Alton. 

“Well, not far; not more than fifty feet, I think.” 

“Humph; did you fire at him?” cried Alton. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Dick, shortly. 

“Pll bet he ran!” exclaimed Lucia. 


Thea has made her 


“Did you, 


“No, I didn’t,” replied Dick again. 


| 
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“Well, what did you do, then?” shouted Alton. 
“1 didn’t do anything,” Dick answered. 

“But what did the bear do?” cried Lee. 

“He didn’t do anything either, at first. He 
| appeared to have his mouth full of blueberries, 
and he munched slowly and swallowed,—as if they 
tasted good.” 

“Sensible bear,” remarked Professor William, 

quietly. 

“Yes; he looked quite sensible, and not at all 

embarrassed,” said Dick. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Alton. “Did anything 

else happen? Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Well, [ had in only a cartridge of light shot, 

and the bear looked so calm and self-possessed 
| that I didn’t like to fluster him,” replied Dick. 

“That was thoughtfulness on your part,” re- 

marked Lucia. 

| “But for goodness’ sake!” cried Thea, who had 
grown somewhat excited, “how did itend? What 
did you do? What did the bear do at last?” 

Dick appeared to have grown weary of being 
quizzed. “If you must know,” said he, with a 
| fleeting gleam of mischief in his eye, “1 suppose 
I can tell you.” 

“Well, tell then. 
girls. 

“After a time he rose slowly, cleared his throat 
of berries and said, ‘Please, sir, won't you give me 
a black-fly net just like that one you’ve got on?’” 

“Oho! what a yarn! 
all!” cried Alton. 
| “As you please,” said Dick, wearily, going to the 

tent with his gun. 
| The others pursued him with shouts of ridicule. 
| ‘He saw a bear and he has been up a tree all 
the afternoon!” cried Lucia. “O Dick, what a 


What did he do?” cried both 


You never saw a bear at 


“As you like,” said Dick, and that was all the 
reply he would make. 

Neither ridicule nor 
coaxing has ever drawn a 
more explicit account of 
his adventure from him. 

John and Wen-a-goosh 
prepared a late supper, 
in which jack-fish, broiled, 
again figured largely. 

“What do you all say 
this evening?” questioned 
Professor William, as we 
were about retiring to the 
tents. ‘‘Have we had fish- 
ing and hunting enough 
for one year?” 

“Oh, nu; I would like a 
month more,” said Alton. 

“But our cabinet of min- 
erals, our amethyst and 
silver specimens to carry 
home; is it not time we 
were thinking of them?” 

“I suppose it is,” said 
Dick. 

“We want to collect a 
lot of tine specimens, you 
know, and we wish partic- 
ularly to visit the amethyst 
district near Port Arthur,” 
continued Professor Wil- 
liam. “I think that we 
had better set off for Red 
Rock in the morning, on 
| our way to Port Arthur, to go amethyst hunting.” 
| In this opinion all concurred. 
| C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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| For the Companion. 


A CAUCUS IN BERLIN. 


of the caucus halls, or 

serlin, it is at first sight 
| not unlike any of the beer-halls one finds by the 
hundreds on the better streets of the city. On each 
| table lie circulars, which set forth the “platform” 
of the particular party assembled there, praise the 
gracious leniency of the Emperor in allowing the 
meeting to be held, and appeal to all thoughtful 
men to vote for this or that candidate. 

Such was one of the Freisinnige Partei’s rooms 


As you enter one 
| Wahlsammlung Saal, in 


}in February, 1890, in Berlin, about half an hour 
“John came up and fired at it, but he missed it, | 


before the time set for the meeting to be held, 
when half a dozen young Americans entered and 
seated themselves at one of the many tables. 

Gradually the large hall filled; table after table 
was taken by groups of Germans who straightway 
began to drink beer, smoke bad cigars, and read 
the circulars. They belonged in general to that 
part of the Liberal party in Germany known as 
the Freisinnige, and were the most radical thinkers, 
with the exception of the Social-Democrats 

There had been much talk of late that these two 


| parties were going to join forces, to defeat the 
dition for the benefit of Dick, when he was espied | 


Centrums ; but the more moderate Liberals hotly 


opposed any suspicion of such an alliance. Con. 


| sequently when a party of long-haired, slouch- 


“Let’s hear now what you're | 








hatted individuals made their appearance — 
evidently by their dress Social-Democrats—there 
was much movement and audible comment as to 
what this meant. 

On the platform sat Professor Virchow,—the 
famous specialist ef pathology at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and late member for this district of Berlin 
to the Reichstag,—a number of reporters, the 
presiding officer, each with his glass of beer, and 
at the other end of the platform two lieutenants of 
police, detailed here, as everywhere, to keep order 
and close the meeting whenever they saw fit. 

After a few introductory remarks by the chair- 
man,—including again numerous references to the 
leniency of the Emperor in allowing the meeting 
to be held,—Professor Virchow arose and spoke 
for an hour on what the principles of the party 
should be during the coming three years. 

When he had finished, the discussion was thrown 
open, and then began the interesting part of the 
meeting for the Americans 

It had been an extremely peculiar sight to them 
to see these men electing representatives to govern 
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could be proposed that was hostile to the general 
policy at present followed by the Emperor; and 
that if any of these rules should be broken, the | 
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them, all the time knowing that this caucus was 
‘graciously permitted’’ by the supreme authority 
of the land; that the men there could say nothing 


—= 





In a Berlin Caucus 


meeting would simply be closed and they sent 
home on short notice. 

However, the discussion began by a short 
speech of an old man on the subject of the Church. 
He had his children to educate, he maintained, 
and he wanted them to be governed and taught 
by Protestants, and not by a lot of “skulking 
Catholics’’—this last referring to the Catholic, or 
Centrum party, and to some suspicion that Vir- 
chow had Catholic tendencies. 

The remark caused a commotion. Every one 
rattled his glass, cries of **Put him out!’’ arose, 
and the presiding officer did his best to restore 
order; but it was the action of the municipal 
officer, who rose on the part of the police, that 
finally brought the meeting to quiet. 

When all was again in order, and the thick 
clouds of smoke began to move slowly towards 
the ceiling once more, one of the group of Social- 
Democrats, who had taken their seats in the 
middle of the room, gave his name and address— 
as each and every speaker was obliged to do 
and stated that they would be serving their best 
interests if they joined forces and voted in a 
body against the Centrum party. 

This was the one thing many had feared might 
occur. Speaker after speaker arose, often being 
interrupted and reminded that in his excitement 
he had omitted to give his name and address, and 
maintained in heated terms that this was heresy, 
and that the Social-Democrats ought to be ejected 
from the door—or window, as some suggested. 

It was quite evident who the Social-Democrats 
were, and when finally they grouped themselves 
into a pugilistic-looking squad, it seemed prob- 
able that some exciting scene might occur, unless 
the two police officers should interfere. 

At this point some one in a distant corner arose 
and asked to be allowed to question Professor 
Virchow a moment. The chairman could scarcely 
see the man on account of the thick clouds of 
smoke; but consent was given. 

The speaker astounded the entire company into 
silence by demanding, in a loud voice, whether 
Professor Virchow accepted the Darwinian theory 
or not. What that had to do with this meeting 
noone knew. The sequel showed. It appeared 
that Virchow had attended recently a scientific 
congress in South Germany, and had spoken 
there somewhat doubtfully of the theory of 
evolution. 

The speaker wished now to prove that on this 
account Virchow was unfit for nomination, 
because he was unsound and a ‘crank.”’ And 
he ended his speech by the statement that they 
did not want any ‘flannel-mouthed talker’’ as 
their representative in the Reichstag. Such was 
the phrase, literally translated from the German. 

The venerable white-haired professor sitting 
on the platform looked at his colleagues in 
amazement, and a wild uproar began again, 
interspersed with bursts of laughter. 

This time the chairman made greater efforts to 
have quiet, and when order was again restored 
he spoke strongly against such language. The 
man was prevailed upon to withdraw his epithet, 
and Professor Virchow remarked with a smile 
that as it was rather out of the field of the present 
meeting to discuss the Darwinian theory, he 
would be glad to receive his ‘‘honored friend”’ at 
his home at nine the next morning, and give him 
a detailed statement of his views on the subject. 
And so the meeting went on. 

The noticeable things to the Americans were 
the hard class feeling, the religious antipathies, 
and the peculiar spectacle of a university pro- 
fessor of pathology standing as candidate for the 
Reichstag. 

Not that a professor should not be a representa- 
tive of his people in the great legislative house 
of the government, but because the average 
representative in America was anything but a 
college professor. 
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were clearly marked, and over and above all was | also, aiding the parents to the same extent in the It is not a grievance, however, to have to work, 
the peculiar feeling that these men were electing | payment of fees. The grant made from the|or to be what is called a “workman.” The 


representatives to make laws for them under the | public funds may be either accepted or rejected | Americans are a nation of workmen. 








against that supreme authority; that nothing | sufferance of a personal authority stronger than | by the Board and the voluntary schools. 
the laws themselves—something, in other words, 
utterly inconceivable to an American citizen. | 


Yet it was a privilege for which they all strove, 


and it suggested forcibly what political rights 
these men must have had in the past to make | 
them consider their present ones valuable and 
efficacious. 

At ten o’clock the meeting was over, Virchow 
again nominated, and the electors moving away | 
in groups from the close, badly-ventilated beer- 
hall toward their homes. J. H. Sears. 
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THE TIDAL WAVE. 


When Doubt sweeps like a tidal wave 

The ancient strand where Faith has trod, 
Then from the furthest ocean-cave 

Comes back a wondrous echo,—God ! 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


The money is to be paid over by the government 
to the schools which accept the grant every three 
months, and the operation of the act begins with 
the beginning of the new school year, in Sep- 
tember. 

While it does not, as the title implies that it 
does, give a free education toevery English child, 
and while it is therefore in this respect behind 
the American school system, the new law is a 
large step in advance in the promotion of general 
intelligence, and the Tory ministry deserves 
credit for placing it on the statute book. 
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TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow you will live, you always cry ; 

In what country does this morrow lie 

That ’tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 

‘Tis so far fetched, this morrow, that I fear 

*Twill be both very old and very dear. 
—Martial. 
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LABOR DAY. 


Labor Day sets people thinking, if it does no 
other good. On that festive occasion the orators 
tell us that labor is a very fine and dignified 
thing, and every one applauds the sentiment; 
though at the same time most people are trying 
to get their affairs into such a condition that they 
will not have to labor, except when they feel like 
it, and then not very much. 

Few men would labor if they were not obliged 
to do so. Every one likes to rest from labor. Of 
all the sounds that salute the ear during a work- 
ing day, the one that gives the most satisfaction to 
the greatest number is the six o’clock whistle. 
And they like the sound even more when the 
shriek comes at five o’clock. 

Yet when men cannot get work they are of all 
creatures the most miserable, as we see during a 
long strike, and as we heard a year or two ago, 
when the prisoners in Sing Sing were forbidden 
to labor. 

Searcely any torture could be invented that 
would give more pain than those poor men 
suffered who were confined in small, close rooms 
twenty-two hours a day, with nothing todo. A 
harrowing cry was heard from every man who 





The session of the British Parliament which 
came to an end on August Sixth was chiefly 
notable for two measures of large importance. 

One of these was the Irish Land Purchase Act, 


} could get a chance to utter it: ““Give us work! 
| Give us any kind of work; the hardest, the most 


| loathsome. Anything but this deadly idleness!" 
On the other hand, who can wonder that work- 
ing men, men who labor nine or ten hours a day 





by which one hundred and sixty-five million 
dollars of national money is to be advanced, to 
enable the tenants of Irish land to become its 
owners. The main features of the act have 
recently been described in The Companion. 

The other, which was introduced on June 
Eighth and became a law in the last days of the 
session, is called the ‘‘Free Education Bill.”’ 
This title is a somewhat misleading one, as the 


tion. 

Its main feature is to increase greatly the num- 
ber of English and Welsh children to whom 
education is offered free. 

The first great education act in England was 
passed twenty-one years ago. This measure had 
two main purposes: The creation, in School 
Boards, of machinery which should be used in 
establishing schools in every locality throughout 
England and Wales, so that every child might 


with their hands and heads, should envy the lot 


Labor, like all other blessings, is turned into a 
curse by excess, and the same is true of leisure. 
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ON THE CARS. 


Out from the doors of a great city church 
streamed hundreds of bright-faced boys and girls. 
The streets sparkled, the stations swarmed with 
them. From every jacket and dress waist fluttered 
a bright ribbon, bearing some magic initials which 
stamped the wearer as a young conventioner. 
Three girls, pretty and well-dressed, entered a 
short train which passed through a backwoods 
district. 

Every seat had at least one occupant, most of 
them men, so a lady hastily emptied of its parcels 
the seat beside her. But the girls were already 
cared for. Two “drummers” had risen, a seat 
was turned, and the girls had bowed their thanks. 

They made a pretty picture in the dusty car and 
seemed to create anew atmosphere. Men straight 
ened themselves in their seats, women looked less 
weary, even the children ceased their worrying to 
fasten their eyes upon the interesting trio. The 
girls held the situation in their well-gloved hands. 

Presently one of them began to hum a hymn, in 
which the others joined; and very soon three new 
song-books were opened. Gradually the tones 
grew louder and words were added; the alto came 
out strong on the accidentals, the tenor struck 
falsetto, the soprano opened her mouth wider and 
wider. 

The lady behind looked first surprised, then 
pained. Men dropped their newspapers and turned 
to stare, or winked at one another. The brakeman 
brushed rudely against the shoulder of the eldest. 
A sleeping baby awoke and cried. 

It was all such a mistake. The girls meant 
nothing wrong. They merely forgot that they 
were not in that great chorus of eight hundred 
voices, among persons of their own age, and all 
bound together by one tie. 

They would have been shocked had they known 
how they had fallen in the estimation of even the 
most rustic of those passengers. They had volun 
tarily descended from the high pedestal upon 
which they had been placed. 

“Remember that the credit of the college rests 
with you,” was always the parting injunction of 
one of America’s finest educators, as her girls 
started homeward at vacation time. “1 like to think 
that our school is never advertised on the cars. 
That would be more objectionable in my eyes than 
Silas Lapham’s Mineral Paint signs decorating the 
landscape.” 

The comparison is suggestive. 

Have you not heard girls in the cars tell more 
than you cared to hear of the history of their 
relatives and friends? 

Have you not heard their laughter above the 
pufling of the locomotive? 





|of the idlers they sometimes catch a glimpse of, 
| who look so pleasant and happy as they sit fan- 
| ning themselves on the broad piazza of a summer 
| hotel ? 

But this appearance of peace and content 
| conveys an erroneous impression to the on-looker. 
| Observant persons, who witness the daily lives of 


| our small idle class through the year, well know | 
bill by no means establishes universal free educa- | 


that they are not more contented or cheerful or 
| good-tempered than men and women who do a 
| fair day’s work every working day of their lives. 
| Unless a person of leisure has unusual qualities 
| of mind and disposition, he has a poor, dull time, 
and can only escape his cheerless lot by going to 
work at something. 
| 
| carpenters were shingling a roof. The employer, 


| when the thermometer stood at ninety-seven in 


| the shade, which almost prostrated him, was so 


One extraordinarily hot day this summer, four 


Nice girls, too. Girls, who, like the singing trio, 
simply forget that they are on the public highway, 
and do not think how their high spirits and bub 
bling vitality will appear to those around them. 

In our country, girls and women often travel 
| alone, and they have only themselves to thank if 
|they are subjected to annoyance from fellow 
| travellers. If they meet with disrespect it is only 
| because they harbor it in themselves. 
| 
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SCHOOLS REOPENING. 


As the schools are opening again, it is but 
| natural that our boys and girls should turn their 
thoughts toward the business of their young lives, 
| which is, to prepare for taking their part in carry 
| ing on the world’s business. 
The time is forever past when there could be a 
| doubt as to the indispensableness of mental train 
| ing for all. If any one indulges such a doubt, a 


| e 
| ride of half a mile in an electric car, or crossing 


have the opportunity of an elementary education ; | alarmed for them that he left his cool house and | the Hudson River in a ferry-boat, ought to be 


and the making it compulsory on every child 
between certain limits of age to attend school. 

But under this system parents have always 
been obliged to pay fees, different amounts in 
different places, for the schooling of their children. 
The schools have never been ‘‘free,’’ in the sense 
that they are so in the United States. 

The law just passed, however, is in the direction 


| P ° * 
went to the building upon which they were work- 
| ing to get them to change to indoor work until 


| the weather was cooler. 
| He found them hammering away merrily, 
| scarcely aware that anything was tht matter with 
| the weather. They met his sympathizing 
| remarks with laughter, and invited him to come 


| up and enjoy the breeze. Up there on the roof 


| sufficient to dispel it. 

| Itmust be evident even to the youngest inmate 

| of a school that, as the world now is, the person 
without knowledge must take a very low place 
indeed in the industrial scale. He can be nothing 
but a hopeless drudge, unable even to handle the 

| tools which a workman of high grade is obliged to 

use. 

| It isa mistake to say, as is so often said, that a 


of free schooling, though it does not establish it| they were having half a gale of wind, while he | modern workman is but the thoughtless servant of 


universally. 

By its provisions a large sum of public money 
is to be devoted to paying a certain portion of the 
fees now paid by parents for the education of 
their children. About ten millions of dollars is 
to be so applied. 

The government will thus pay a fee of ten 
shillings for each scholar in the elementary 
schools who is now by law compelled to attend 


school; that is, who is between the ages of five 
and fourteen. This is estimated to amount, in|a day? 
the average, to a weekly payment of threepence | box twelve hours generally spends two hours 


for each scholar. 


In all English schools, therefore, where at| taking his hurried meals. 


| was panting for breath on the ground. 

| Too mueh labor, we grant, is a blighting curse. 
| Multitudes of men and women, and children too, 
| from the inordinate and unnecessary length of 
| their working day. 

| A few weeks ago all the omnibus-drivers in 


| the shorter day they asked for? Twelve hours! 


ls . . : 
in various parts of the world, are still suffering | 


London struck for a shorter day; and what was 


And what do we mean by twelve hours’ labor 
The driver who actually works on the 


| the machine he attends. To be eflicient, he must 
| understand his machine, which is usually a thing 
involving several important principles and many 
| ingenious devices. He must understand those 
| principles; he must be able to keep in order those 
devices. The machine merely saves him much 
rude, unprofitable labor, and renders his work an 
intellectual pursuit. 

One might profitably pass days and 
examining one of the large ocean steamers. 
a vessel contains a very large part of all that man 
has done and discovered since he emerged from 
the savage condition. 

Every trade carried on in civilized life is repre 


weeks 
Such 


| , : : , 
| more in going to and from his work, and in| sented, from the simplest to the most complex: 


Tn other words, he| All the learned professions contributed to her 


| Ane 
present the parent pays a fee of only ten shillings | leaves his bed at five in the morning and finishes | construction, equipment or navigation. The fine 
or less, the schooling will become by the new act | his day’s work at eight at night, leaving him | arts are seen in her decoration, and the composers 


absolutely free. 


In such schools as charge a| about one hour of ease and freedom by way of | °f music have placed upon the piano and the 
higher fee than ten shillings, the parent will pay | reward for hisday’s work. But these men asked 
the excess of the fee now charged over ten shil- | for twelve hours, for they had been working 


lings. By this law, it is thought that more than | fourteen and sixteen hours. 


two-thirds of the elementary schools in England | 


Punch made a driver say, “1 finish my last tri 


organ 


in her cabin a selection from their productions. 





2 m ad. from 
Whatever men of thought have evolved, fro 

7 . sehanies have 
Aristotle to Faraday; all that mechani be 
invented, from the most ancient of the Chines 


‘ ‘ P - Pate ice, 
| devices to the recent deposits in our Patent Off 


and Wales will become, as are ours in this coun- | at midnight, and have the rest of the evening to we see combined in the beautiful ship, out of the 


try, free. 


At the same time the fee to be paid for children | 
under five years of age is established at twopence | much more fortunate than those of Europe, but| [et no student forget, as ae 


a week. 


myself.” 


they, too, have their hardships, and they make a 

Besides the ‘‘Board”’ or national schools, there | point of airing their grievances 
are in England a large number of “voluntary” 
schools, like our private schools, which are mostly | tent, it has been said, is a 
During the whole meeting these distinctions denominational. The new act applies to them | individual, but a bad thing for the race. 





on Labor Day 
No one can complain if they do so. Perfect con 


The workingmen of the United States are | coming up at the rate of tons in a minute. 


good thing for the | must rise to the height of those super 


j ver hog <e is 
| deep, cavernous hold of which mer nachna 
» hears the 
i rat hand, all 

school-bell ring, that, in the days near al hand 
« going to be done in 
going z 
and that they 
that work 
b vessels; 


| 
| the work of man on earth i 

the same majestic, magnificent way, 
| who are to bear an honorable part In 


; igence, 
must possess knowledge, trained intelligenctr 
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minds habitually thoughtful, and bodies uncon- 
taminated. In those ships the touch of the tranquil 
and virtuous hand is everywhere seen. 

The day of the ignoramus is over forever! 
There is no longer any room for him in civilized 


lands, except in the kinds of work that no one | 


likes to do; and even from them he is sure to be 
driven at last. 

The men who empty drains and gather offal are 
learning to do itin a high, clean, intelligent way, 
using implements that make the work almost 
agreeable, and rendering their trade an important 
part of the system by which the fertility of the 
earth is kept up. y 

The school-bell invites the future masters of the 
world. The great point is to understand the 
matters taught. Never mind so much about getting 
the highest rank, but go for the main thing, which 
is to comprehend clearly the principles that 
underlie the triumphant industries of the modern 
world. 

——_—_+or—_—_—_ 


HIS WAY. 


An incident that is narrated of General McClel- 
lan sheds light on the question often asked: Why 
did his soldiers love him so dearly? 

When the Army of the Potomac left Harrison 
Landing, it marched to Newport News, along the 
north bank of the James River. The advance 
division began its march early in the morning of 
August Fifteenth; but the rear division did not 
move out of camp until four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day. 

Just at dusk a creek was reached. It must be 
crossed, according to Southern custom, by fording, 
or by a single log by the roadside. The soldiers, 
disliking to fill their shoes with water, were trying 
to cross on this single log, which of course caused 
an obstruction to those behind, and really put the 
rear of the army in danger. 

Soon several officers rode up and took in the 
situation. There was need of more haste. One of 
the officers called out: 

“Wade right through, my men; wade right 
through.” 

Some surly fellow from the ranks growled out: 

“Wade through yourself, and see how you like 
it.” 


No sooner had he spoken than the officer dis- | 


mounted and waded through the creek. It was 
then discovered that the officer was General George 
B. MeClellan. 

The soldiers gave him a hearty cheer, plunged 
into the creek, and afterward the point was passed 
more rapidly four abreast. 

The general might have reprimanded the soldier 
—indeed, he might have had him arrested and 
dealt with severely. But under the circumstances 
he did just the right thing,—he went where he 
asked his men to go; and his men were glad to go 
where he led. 

- i = 





PROMISING TOO MUCH. 


The courts in many of the States are now | 


engaged with suits growing out of the failure of 
numerous “investment” and “endowment” asso- 
ciations to keep their promises. 

These ‘fraternities,’ as many of them called 
themselves, advertised to pay one hundred dollars 
in six months, one year, or more, for an invest- 
ment of only a small part of that sum. They 
depended largely upon the failure of many 
members to meet their assessments for the money 
to satisfy the demands of those who did pay. 

Itis easy to see that if allthe members continued 
to pay the assessments, the “bonds” first falling 
due might be paid, but there would be little or 
nothing left for the later comers. 

That is what happened. One or two series of 
bonds having been paid, there was no money left, 
and the concerns were bankrupt. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon every 
one that there are now very few safe investments 
in this country that will yield more than five per 
cent. interest. The company which promises to 
pay more is almost invariably engaged in some 
business that involves serious risk to the capital. 
Railroad bonds are not the surest investment, and 
yet at present prices, which are low, one can 
hardly get more than five per cent. upon the money 
invested in the best of them. 

One may take it as a general rule to which there 
is no exception, that any fraternity or association, 
under whatever name, that undertakes to invest 
your money and return you more than five per 
cent. is surely a swindle, and will be known as 
Such at no very distant day. 


~ 
> 





THE GROTTO OF CERVANTES. 


Within a few years the Spanish Government has 
placed a commemorative tablet at the entrance of 
the srotto where Cervantes, the author of “Don 
Quixote,” and his companions in slavery hid them- 
Selves. It is on the side of the hill of Hamma, 
about three miles south of Algiers, ina picturesque 
“ituation and surrounded by an impenetrable 
thicket. 
Cervantes was taken prisoner in 1575 by Barbary 
corsairs, and fell into the hands of the renegade 
Albanian, Déli Mami. Cervantes and his compan- 
fons escaped from Déli Mami, but could not escape 
from the country. A brother of Cervantes was 
ransomed in 1577, and promised the captives to 
send 4 frigate from Valencia or the Balearic Isles, 
Which should touch ata point of the shore agreed 
Upon, and rescue them by force or stratagem. 

i he place where they took refuge was near the 
——. A gardener named Juan, under the 

= ion of ¢ ervantes, secretly cut out a cave, in 
a the fifteen Christian prisoners hid them- 
al — wetehed the neighborhood and 
+ teptpet he to approach the cavern, and another 

ve rought food to the captives, who dared leave 
their hiding-place only at night. 

After eight . 
Watched the 
come 


days, during which Cervantes 
sea, he saw the frigate which had 
That evening the frigate 
land, but fishermen gave the alarm, 


to rescue them. 
approached the 


|and so many people assembled that the captain 
| was obliged to go to sea again. He made a second 
| attempt a little later but unfortunately was cap- 
| tured. 

The day after the frigate was taken the captives 
were betrayed. Cervantes was sent to the convicts’ 
prison, and a little later, just as he was about to 
be sent to Constantinople, where the possibility of 
rescue would be lost forever, he was ransomed. 


STRANGE RIM TO THE SEA. 


Humboldt used to tell of the charm that the 
curious shapes of the Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, 
and other geographical features represented in 
maps, exercised over his imagination, breeding in 
him a desire to travel over the globe and see its 
strange sights. 

That great bend in the coast of Africa which 
makes room for the Gulf of Guinea is another of 
the singular formations that strike the eye and 
excite the fancy—in this case with glowing pictures 
of the beautiful Gold Coast and the wonders of 
land and sea under the equator. 


An account of recent explorations on this pert 
of the African coast by Alvan Millson, an English- 
| man, adds to its interest, and calls attention to one 
of these great freaks of nature that science is able 
to explain but not to foresee. For five hundred 
miles along the Bight of Benin there is “an intri- 
sate chain of water-ways,” lying just at the edge 
of the sea. 

Mr. Millson says that “In many places these 
narrow and brimming channels are separated 
from the onslaught of the Atlantic rollers by no 
more than five or six level yards of shifting sand; 
the spray from the ocean drifts over them, and the 
roar of the surf is heard by the native as he glides 
over their calm surface in his fragile canoe.” 

There are hundreds of miles of similar lagoons 
bordering the Gulf of Guinea farther to the west. 
Many rapid rivers pour into them from the up- 
lands behind, bringing down vast quantities of 
sand and mud. 

At the same time the “Guinea current,’? which 
resembles our Gulf Stream, brings another endless 
supply of sand, worn from the headlands toward 
the west, and this sand, heaped up at the ocean’s 
edge, arrests the rivers just where they are about 
to empty into the sea, and spreads them out into a 
great system of deltas. 

The resistless strength of the narrow sand bar- 
| riers is attributed principally to the vast quantities 
| of papyrus and water grass brought down in huge 

floating islands by the rivers, which take root and 
flourish in the sand. Only at rare intervals can a 
passage-way be found through the sand. And so 
on this singular coast the ocean and the rivers 
— to build up and perpetuate a barrier between 
them. 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 


The confusion which foreigners make of our 
geography is well illustrated by a German poem 
which appeared several years ago. The poet, 
with utter unconcern about locations and distances, 
makes such amusing blunders that its literary 
value is entirely lost. The argument is something 
as follows: 


| Under a palm-tree on the shore of Lake Erie the 

hero is devoured by an alligator. The heroine, 
hearing of his fate, rushes from her home in the 
Everglades of Florida on the banks of Lake 
Superior, captures the alligator, extracts the hero’s 
body and buries it with magnificent pomp in Green- 
worn in the city of New York in the State of St. 
souis. 

Another German, who really wished to know 
the geography of this country, fell into the mistake 
so common with Europeans, of not appreciating 
the rather large scale on which Nature has dealt 
with us in the matter of area of land and water. 

Near Concord, Mass., is Walden Pond, the little 
body of water near which Thoreau lived alone 
{in a hut for about two years. His most famous 
| book is entitled “Walden.” It purports to be an 
account of his life in the hut, and ranks with the 
masterpieces of American literature. 

Not long ago a German professor, engaged in 
studies of America, received from Washington a 
large map of the continent. Soon afterward, in 
writing to an eminent American professor and 
historian, the German scholar said he had looked 
all over the map without finding Walden Pond. 
| This seemed to him an amazing omission. 
| 


FRANKLY PLEASED. 


“Hans Christian Andersen,” said one who saw 
him often, ‘““‘was the most charming egotist I ever 
knew.” When the Danish Crown Prince brought 
home his Swedish bride, in the summer of 1869, a 
great assemblage of people stood in the streets of 
Copenhagen to see the royal couple pass. 


In one group were several distinguished women 
} and the great story-teller, Hans Christian Ander- 
}sen. The women occupied front seats at the 

window, and received marked attention from the 
court dignitaries in the procession. 

Some-one in the company remarked that this 
particular window seemed to possess peculiar 
attractions. 

“Oh, yes,” said the aged pot, pleased and 
happy in his seat where he had been seen by 
nobody, “everybody knows me.” 

The quiet smile that went round the group had 
no trace of unkindness. His childish vanity was 
one of the amiable traits of the gentle old man. 
Everybody knew and loved it. 


DIDN’T REMEMBER THE NAME. 


At the time when Napoleon was the most promi- 
nent figure in Europe, one man at least was little 
impressed with his greatness. The conqueror’s 
name actually slipped his mind, so slightly did his 
career concern the world that for the artist centred 
in his studio. 


Edgar Quinet relates that when he went to 
Germany he visited the old sculptor, Dannecker. 

“We talked,” he says, “of art, and the sculptor 
was eloquent over his theories. Suddenly, wishing 
to fix a date, he stopped, reflected, and finally 
said: 

«IT think it was in the time of that man,—what is 
his name? you know the man; the one who has 
won so many battles. I’ve forgotten the name. 
You must know it?’ 

“*Are you speaking of Napoleon?’ I asked. 

«*Yes, yes, that is it,’ cried the artist, and went 
on with his interrupted statement without giving 
the incident a second thought.” 





A GREAT part of philosophy consists in know- 
|ing how to do without things. <A horse, for ex- 
| ample, enjoys his food best when he hasn’t a bit in 
his mouth. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” | Adv. 
—~— 





The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. [Adv. 








SCIENCE HILL. A WELLESLEY PREPARATORY. 
___W. T. POYNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 


f | Y ADEMY. 
CAYUGA DAKE PMITARY ACROeM! 


TAMP COLLECTORS send for lists, papers, and 
4d a owen stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo. 


SELWYN HALL. Reavie, Pa. 

A first-class school tor Boys. Thorough instruction and 
careful oversight. New gymnasium. Military drill. 

< Rev. WM. J. WILKIE, A. M., Headmaster. — 


* 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electrie Bells, Batteries, ete. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povcnxeersir, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEWoorntceseny. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Under the Visitation of the War Department. 
Military under U. 8. wy © cer. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


METROPOLITAN 
College of Music, 


19 & 21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Has no equal for the thoroughness of instruction and 
the absolute safety of its methods. Fall term begins 
Sept. Mth. Residence department for lady pupils from 
a distance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert Ross 
Parsons, Vice-President ; H. W. Greene, Secretary and 
Treasurer. For particulars send for College Annual. 

















A TELEGRAPH OPER- 
ATOR’S work is pleasant, 
pays good wages and leads 
to the highest positions. 
We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in rail- 
way service. Crops are 
good. Railroads are busy. 
: = Operators are in demand. 
|e = Write for circulars. 
ine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Janesville, Wis. 


ATEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC FOUNDED BY ‘ 

. Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
INSTRUCTION IN PIANO, ORGAN, 

VOICE, VIOLIN, ete. 
Systematic courses in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $10 to $30 for 20 class lessons. Many free 
Classes, Lectures, Recitals, etc. Elocution, 
Oratory and_Dramatic Action, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ 
Tuning. COMFORT BLE HOME for Lady 
Students. Catalogue Free. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 10, (891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 

A package of ALL- 
cock’s CoRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zi2 Cents. 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 


large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 








N& 
~BUNoW POROUS PLASTER CO. 
‘ HIELDS. 274 Canal Street, New York, 
HOUSEKEEPER! Just a moment! 


The day is coming when you will want 
new table ware. 
DO NOT let your Jeweler pemanten you to take 
any other than 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Always have the appearance of Solid Silver. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2 ,1886. 








—__— 


Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 
plated entire with pure silver. Guaranteed 25 years. 


Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
and only Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popular- 
ity of the New England. 
onot be deceived but always insist on the 
New England Brand. The best made. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
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CRAVATTES AND MUFFS. 
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Our Leader. 


Words are inadequate to give an 
intelligent idea of the real worth of the 


HARVARD 
Photograph Outfit. 


The Camera has a French Lens 
that is capable of producing a most 
beautiful picture. 

The Outfit is so complete that 
‘“‘extras’’ are not required. 

We offer it for sale at one-half its 
true value. 


What more can any reasonable 
man want? 


We will give the Harvard Photo- 
graph Outfit to any subscriber to the 
Companion for only one new sub- 
scriber and 50 cents additional. Or, 
we will sell it to any one for only $1.75. 
If it is to be sent by mail 50 cents 
must be enclosed for postage. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE. 


By President Merrill E. Gates, LL. D., 
Of Amherst College. 


What do you wish to secure by a course of study 
atcollege? If your object is merely to form social 
ties with the largest possible number of the college 
men of your decade, the choice ofa college becomes 
comparatively simple. 

“Go with the crowd,” and devote yourself to the 
social life of some institution which numbers its 
students by the thousand. The agglomerative 
tendency is strong among the young; and the 
large colleges, like the huge snowball, will grow 
larger by reason of their bulk. 

Yet few thoughtful young men consciously decide 
in favor of a particular institution merely because 
of its numbers, and every sound college welcomes 
the question, ‘What good reasons are there why | 
young men who go to a given college prefer that 
college to any other?” 

In the light of this question, two large classes of 
institutions must at once disappear from the list of 
possibilities. You cannot afford to spend four 
years at a small college which does not maintain 
high standards of scholarship, which lacks strong, 
scholarly teachers, and is not equipped with 
libraries, apparatus or laboratories. 

On the other hand, among the institutions which 
have throngs of students in attendance, if you are 
wise you will not select a college where the 
standards of scholarship are notoriously low, 
however rich it may be in buildings and endow- 
ment. You cannot afford to subject yourself to the 
relaxing, debilitating influence of an atmosphere 
without intellectual tone. 

You want to study at a college where there is 
felt “in the air’ the stimulating demand upon 
every man for the best there isin him, intellectually 
and morally, during every term of the course. 

No fancied social advantages can make good the 
lack of intellectual tone and moral vigor in college 
life. Where these are wanting, great numbers 
serve only to “level down” more inevitably, 
more hopelessly to destroy manly aspiration and 
scholarly ambition. 

The percentage of “waste” in time and effort, 
during the years spent at such a college, is greater 
than any thoughtful young man should tolerate. 

Choose no college, large or small, to be your 
alma mater, unless you are satisfied that it has 

proved itself possessed of the power to make of its 
students scholarly men and manly scholars! 

Neither numbers nor costly equipment can be 
taken as evidence of this life-giving, stimulating 

power in acollege. The mere massing of students 





does not create scholarship. 

Among institutions which are thorough in their 
work and are well equipped witha strong teaching 
force and ample libraries, apparatus and labora- 
tories, is there a presumption that a young man 
will do best for himself by taking his college 
course at an institution where his class will be 
numbered by hundreds, rather than at a college 
which recognizes the value of limitation in 
numbers? 

The prestige of great numbers, with many 
thoughtless people, is decisive. But many others 
see clearly that the highest values in education 
cannot be estimated in numbers, nor measured by 
dollars. It is an essential characteristic of all that 
is noblest in literature, in philosophy, in art, and 
in a liberal education, to refuse to lend itself to 
the gauge of money values, to escape numerical 
computation. 

While we gratefully acknowledge the noble work 


and the inspiring history of certain of the largest 
colleges, we believe that in the nature of young 
manhood, and in the essential scope of a college 
education, there are strong reasons for preferring 


numbers. 


Beecher and Roswell D. Hitchcock. 





Presidents Woolsey and Wayland and Mark | 


Hopkins and Martin B. Anderson were trained for 
their noble and ennobling work in colleges which 
lacked rich appliances and thronging numbers. 
Success in college education is not a question 
of buildings and apparatus, nor of throngs of 
students; it is not a question of the number of 


facts implanted in the memory; it is a question of | 


powers awakened and developed, of discipline 
imparted, of ennobling outlook and abiding im- 
pulse given. 

What thought, what purpose dominates an in- 
stitution? What men in its teaching corps embody 
and enforce these ideas? 

Wealth of architecture, scientific collections and 
spacious laboratories and even books may utterly 
fail of their purpose. Butright thinking, enforced 
by close contact with earnest, manly, scholarly 
men—this never fails to make a college a power! 

When the tests of “numbers” and “popularity” 
are urged, is it not well to try the college you may 
have in mind by another test? 


Do the young men who are graduated from it | 


give evidence that they have heard the “still, 
small voice” which leads the loyal servants of 
Truth, each man for himself, to say, “I feel the 
thrill that comes from the touch of the great spirits 
who have reigned in literature, in science, in 
philosophy, and in life; I have seen something of 
what they saw; I have learned to work; 1 am 
ready to bow my neck lovingly to that yoke of 
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liberal study which comes from a young man’s | not so large that a man’s personality is lost in the 
fellow-students, the best results are attained | mass of men about him? 


where the number of strong men, of intellectually 


Does not the study of life in all organic forms 


and morally dominant personalities, inthe teaching | teach us that, for the strongest action and the 


force, is not too small in proportion to the number 
of students. 


freest play of all-permeating life-powers, there is 
a limit of tension, a norm of bulk, for every 


Where this is the case, too much of the life and | organism, beyond which the most desirable results 
energy of the faculty is consumed in merely | are lost, or at least are endangered? 


“running the machinery.”’ The hundreds of young 
men each year admitted come to be regarded 
merely as so much “raw material’’ to be put through 
certain mechanical processes, without reference to 
individual characteristics. 

The law of the “survival of the fittest” is left to 
work out its results; and college life goes on | 
without reference to the students’ moral condition 


|and spiritual needs, without help from friendly 


willing service for others’ good, which he must | 


always wear who serves well his fellow-men?” 
Does the college toward which you are looking 


| train the intellect to clear, steady work, subject to 


the will? 


personal intercourse between the aspiring student 
and the strong instructor. | 

At those of our better colleges where the classes | 
are large, a growing appreciation of the danger of 
massing students is leading to the breaking up of | 
classes into smaller groups, and the assignment of | 
each such group to a member of the Faculty for 
advice, direction, and as much as possible of 
personal contact. 

This is a laudable effort on the part of larger 
colleges to insure to their students certain of the 
clearly recognized advantages of the smaller 
colleges. 

At the smaller well-equipped colleges students 
need not be experimented upon for the first year 
or two by inexperienced tutors, who treat a tutor- 
ship as one more college honor, to be selfishly won | 


| and lightly tossed aside, with no study of the art 


| 


Does it train the desires and their | 


master, the will, to subject themselves to the | 


government of conscience? Does it subordinate 
body and intellect to moral law and order? 

The higher education has not always done this. 
In place of the fermenting despair of nihilism, the 


of teaching and no appreciation of the noble scope 
of a work for which they have neither fitness nor | 
vocation. 

The wish to avoid the changing tutors of the first 
year or two, to beable to study from the beginning 
under the direction of full professors, ripe scholars 
of established reputation, has often taken a strong 
man to a smaller college. 





Entrapped. 


reckless immoralities of atheism and the suicidal 


negations of agnosticism which have cursed 
liberally educated Europe, if we are to have here 
in America an influence strong, binding and 
beneficent in our social system, as the result of 
| collegiate education, it must be, it can be, only by 
retaining in that system a clear faith in God, and 
by making prominent, as the highest aim of life, 


the service of God in serving the best interests of | 


one’s fellow-men. 


Personal contact between scholarly professors 
and all the students of each class is a marked 
advantage. From hand to hand the lamp of 
| learning has been passed down the ages. Such 
| personal friendship as often exists between pro- 
| fessors and students at the smaller colleges has 
| been an inspiration to many young men, often 
changing the entire course of a young man’s life. 

In that awakening consciousness of new powers 
and capacities which attends the young collegian 


The power to give this abiding impulse to students | through these formative years, to touch daily 
has never been limited to the larger colleges. On | Strong men and ripe scholars, to receive from them 
the contrary, the training given at the smaller | the friendly touch of a strong personality interested 
colleges often seems to develop more fully man- | in each student personally, has been the beginning 
hood and power. Our smaller colleges can show | of a high and earnest intellectual and spiritual life 
among their alumni disproportionate numbers of | for many men. 


the ablest, the most successful and the most 


scholarly men of our land. 


In such intimate relations with their instructors, 
| hardly possible where the members of a class are 


When all just concessions have been made to the | counted by the hundreds, the students of the 
acknowledged advantages of certain large colleges, | smaller colleges have often found an influence 
the well-equipped, scholarly college of limited | there are many considerations which have led and | stronger and more helpful than the impetus of 
will still lead the great majority of the thoughtful | numbers. 


“The true test of civilization,” says Emerson, people of our land to choose the education given 
“is not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the | at the well-equipped smaller colleges. 
crops— but the kind of men the country turns In the very nature of young manhood, and in the 
out.” essential scope of college education, there are 
By this test, try the colleges you are comparing. | reasons for this choice. 
See to it that the college you choose is one whose At the college of limited numbers, the person- 
requirements for admission, whose standards of | ality of every student can be respected as it 
scholarship, whose moral tone, whose traditions | should be. The intense importance of each man’s 
and atmosphere as exemplified in its alumni and | life to himself need not be forgotten. 
its undergraduates, are such as give it the right to It is not necessary to deal with young men “in 
inseribe over its portals the legend of the Greek | the mass.” The strongest instructors of the college 
temple, and in character and in scholarly attain- | can know the students one by one, and can interest 
ment to demand of every man who comes to its | themselves in the fullest development of each 
halls: “Enter good; go forth better!” | man’s powers, in the strengthening of each man’s 
For the boy who at eighteen selects his college, | character. This is a consideration of the highest 
for the parents who select with him or for him, of | importance. 
more importance than any other consideration is There is one form of growth and development 
the answer to this question: What is the history, | for the tree which stands in close ranks among 
what are the traditions, the inherited associations | thousands of its kind in a dense forest, and a 
of the college? Does it make scholars? Does it | different and a much fuller growth for the same 
make men? | tree if it stands where it has more space and air, 
This scholarly and inspiring spirit has never | with the sunshine falling full upon it, where it 
been the exclusive possession of the richest | stands by virtue of its own root and fibre, and not 
colleges, nor has its awakening or its perpetuation 
atany centre of learning depended upon numbers. 





mass of similar growths. 

Harvard ranked as a small training college and | This is one reason why so many men of power 
had no cabinets illustrative of science, when she | have come from other than our largest colleges. 
trained Emerson and Holmes and Lowell, among | Crowded “institution life” of all kinds is unwhole- 
all her gifted sons still her triple crown of glory. | some. To have free breathing-room is a blessing! 

tjowdoin had no expensive buildings upon her 
modest campus when Hawthorne and Longfellow 
there drank at the celestial fount. 








as in physical hygiene. It is possible to have a 
Amherst | “youngness” that is overwhelming and not health. 
among her purple hills boasted no wealth of | ful, where young men are too densely massed. 
appliances or endowment when she printed the What is to leaven this mass of immaturity ? 

roll of undergraduates rendered forever illustrious | : 








| Lower standards for all expenditures. at the 
| smaller colleges make it possible for the young 
|man of restricted income to practise economy 
| without feeling himself at a heavy disadvantage. 

| The college which is not so “popular” as to 
| attract in large numbers the sons of families which 
have no idea above wealth and fashion, in avoiding 
the controlling social influence of young men who 
seek a college course only that they may make of it 
four years of fast club life, escapes a large percent- 
age of intellectual “waste,” and grave .moral 
danger. 

In securing for a student on leaving college an 
opportunity to prove his worth in an advantageous 
position, it is an open question whether the 

personal interest of your friends in the Faculty of 
|@ small college will not be of more value to you 

than would be “the name of graduating” at a 
larger institution, an advantage usually overrated. 

After you are once engaged in your life-work, 
it is what you are and what you do that will tell in 
your favor. The man who proves himself a 





“failure” will not be kept afloat by the name of | 
because it is shoulder to shoulder with a too dense | his college. The man who succeeds will reflect | right pocket of my coat, ready for an emergency: 


| honor on his college, large or small, and need 


For purposes of liberal education, as distin 
guished from professional or technical studies, 
does not true wisdom teach a certain limitation in 
numbers? 

— —~+@r— — 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURE WITH CANNIBALS. 
By Charles W. Kennedy, 


Formerly Commander of White Star Steamship “ Germanic. 


At the end of August, 1850, I was onthe island of 
Annatom, one of the New Hebrides group in the 
South Pacific Ocean, waiting an opportunity to 
return to Sydney, in Australia. 

The opportunity could only come with the arrival 
of some ship by which I could take passage to that 
port. There was nothing for me to do but wait as 
patiently as I could until one should arrive. 

A few weeks before, I had shipped as chief mate 


| of the schooner Red Rover, at Sydney, and sailed 


for the New Hebrides to engage in the sandal-wood 
trade with the natives. 

The ship was wrecked on the coast of one of the 
islands, and everything I possessed in the world 
then lay at the bottom of the ocean. 

At last I had an opportunity to embark upon a 
small vessel, of about fifty tons, named the 
Xantippe, which was chiefly owned by Mr. John 
Patton, a wealthy Australian who was then largely 
interested in the trade in sandal-wood, and was 
living at Annatom. 

Her captain was desirous of giving up his 
command; and I was engaged to take command 
of the Xantippe, with the privilege of buying the 
share of the former captain, and working for the 
payment, since I had no money. 

The following day, for the first time in my life 
I went on board a ship as commander and part 
owner. 

All desire to return to Australia had vanished. 
I turned my whole attention to the work before 
me. 

Two days later I had taken on board a large 
quantity of trading goods, and we sailed for 
the island of Erromango, the scene of our late 
shipwreck, for a cargo of sandal-wood. 

A new trading station had recently been estab 
lished at Tanna, one of the same group of islands, 
and Mr. Patton, having business there, had decided 
to sail with me and land at that point. 

After a run of thirty-five miles, we arrived at 
Port Resolution, at Tanna, and anchored a short 
distance from the land. 

Mr. Patton and I were rowed ashore in a small 
boat by two of the sailors, one of whom, a native 
of Annatom, was to act as interpreter for me in 
obtaining a supply of yams for the ship. Several 
natives were waiting for us. 

We sprang on shore, and while Mr. Patton went 
to the station, I proceeded to attend to the object of 
my visit. 

While I stood trading with the natives, one of 
their number, who had remained in the back- 
ground closely watching my movements, suddenly 
advanced toward my interpreter, and in a very 
earnest manner began talking rapidly to him, 
frequently looking at me. Several times he pointed 
toward the interior of the island, at the same time 
making signs and gestures. 

My interpreter explained that the man was one 
of a tribe of natives living in the part of the island 
which he had designated. This tribe, he said, had 
accumulated a large stock of sandal-wood of the 
most valuable kind which they were anxious to sell; 
but, owing to the hostility of another tribe living 
between them and the sea-coast with whom they 
were at war, it was impossible to get the wood to 
the shore. 

He urged me strongly to accompany him into 
the interior to see the wood, assuring me that I 
should be conducted there and back in perfect 
safety. 

The native’s manner was apparently so sincere 
that I decided to trust him, though I was aware of 
the treacherous character of the islanders. 

I made an appointment to meet the man the next 
morning soon after sunrise, at the place where we 
were then standing. 

On our way back to the schooner I told Mr. 
Patton what I had undertaken. He did not attempt 
to dissuade me from my purpose, beyond remind- 
ing me of the bloodthirsty nature of the islanders, 
and their horrible appetite for human flesh. But 
he advised me if, when morning came, | still 
persisted in my intention, to take extra precautions, 
and go well armed. 

Before going to bed that night, I cleaned and 
loaded three six-shooters, besides sharpening 4 
large knife that I always carried with me. 

Before dawn the next day, I was up and dressed. 
My costume consisted of a thick felt coat and 
pantaloons, both garments being arrow-proof- A 
| broad-brimmed slouched hat of the same material 
| covered my head. By drawing it down closely 
over my ears, and turning up the collar of my coat, 
| Tcould protect my neck and face from the arrows 
| and wooden spears with which the natives were 
| armed. 

I placed in my belt two of my revolvers and 
my knife, and carried the third revolver in the 





| With eighteen shots, I believed that I stood a very 
| 


| hot long ask to be judged by the names on his | fair chance against any number of sayages- 


| diploma. 


| 


After breakfast I went on shore, leaving orders 


| “The power to think and toact successfully isthe | with the mate to be on the alert and come my 


test of successful education.” It is a question of | assistance, should he hear the report of my 
his holdsin the intellectual and moral life as well | the power you get, not of the name of your college. 


pistol. 


sas ; : my 
Awaiting my coming on the beach | found ™) 


Is not the fullest power developed in the largest | guide. But he was not alone. With him was 


i m 4 anner did 
proportion of the class, where the college class is | another native, whose appearance and manne! é 


large enough to insure stimulating intercourse j not in the least please me. 


Sut though I was 


i - party, 
with classmates of ability, the impetus that comes | annoyed atthis unexpected addition to out party, 


Valuable as is that influence in a course of | from generous friendships and noble rivalries, yet | decided to go on. 
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I gave the signal for the natives to lead the way, 
and followed, keeping a short distance in the rear. 

Thrusting both hands into my coat, I firmly 
grasped the pistol that lay in my right pocket, with 
the full determination to fire at the slightest 
indication of treachery. 

For the first half-mile our road lay through a 
thick undergrowth of bushes about waist-high. 
The guides went steadily and silently on, following 
a footpath that had been trodden by the natives. 

With my eyes fastened intently upon them, I did 
not closely observe where we were going, until 
suddenly we entered a thick forest of immense 
trees with an almost impenetrable growth of 
shrubs, through which a footpath had been cut. 

With a stronger hold on my pistol, I kept on, 
keeping my gaze fastened upon them as well as 
the density of the foliage would permit. 

We had proceeded in this way for almost a 
quarter of an hour, when, catching my foot in a 
small branch that lay in my path, I stumbled and 
almost fell to the ground. 

Upon regaining my feet, | looked for my guides. 
They had disappeared as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed them. 

1 shouted. Only the sound of my own voice 
broke the stillness. I held my breath and listened. 
All was as silent as the grave. 

The suspicion which had haunted my mind since 
I first started from the shore now became a 
conviction. I realized that I had been decoyed 
into the dense forest, to be slaughtered and 
devoured by these hideous cannibals. 

I turned to go back. I had proceeded but a few 
steps, when a shower of arrows, followed by a 
dozen wooden spears, came whizzing around me. 

The thick growth of the forest served as a 
protection, and none of the missiles struck me. 
Looking in the direction from whence they came, 
I saw, but a short distance from me, a hideously 
painted figure crouching behind a large tree. 

I raised my pistol and fired full at it. 

The woods rang with frightful yells asthe savage 
straightened himself up and then fell backward to 
the ground. 

From amidst the brush and shrubs where they 
had lain concealed, a dozen naked creatures rushed 
toward me. I fired one shot after another in quick 
succession, until my revolver was emptied. 

With screams of rage and cowardly fear they 
fell back, and again concealed themselves in the 
bush. 

Drawing a second revolver from my belt, I 
pushed my way as rapidly as the thick under- 
growth would permit, following the path that led 
out of the woods. I had gone but a short distance 
when another shower of arrows came flying 
through the trees. Some of the arrows stuck in 
my- coat, while others just grazed my head. 

This proved that the scoundrels were nearer, and 
furthermore, that they were not disposed to let me 
go so easily. I stopped and discharged two shots 
in the direction in which I supposed they lay 
concealed, for 1 saw nothing; and turning, ran 
wildly ahead. 

As long as my ammunition held out and I could 
keep the savages at a distance, there was a chance 
of escape. , 

Their arrows, made of small reeds with a piece 
of hard wood sharpened and fastened at one end, 
were comparatively harmless. But theirclubs and 
tomahawks were dangerous, and my great peril lay 
in coming to close quarters with them. 

All at once my feet became entangled ina bough 
thrown across the path, and I fell at full length on 
my face. I believed then that I was lost. 

Tearing myself from the bush, I rose on one 
knee, and saw, a few feet in advance of me, the 
savage who had decoyed me into this villainous 
trap—his club held high above his head, just ready 
to dash my brains out. 

I threw myself back, raised my pistol, which 
even in my fall I had retained, and fired straight 
at his naked breast. He threw 
up his hands, staggered, and 
fell dead to the ground. 

The yells of the savages were 
deafening as they discharged 
another flight of arrows. 

My hat had fallen off, leaving 
my head and face exposed. I 
tried to protect them with my 
hand and arm, when an arrow 
struck me in the back of my 
neck, making an ugly, painful 
wound, and remained there. I 
tore it away and ran for my 
life, with a, wild desire to gain 
the open ground at least. 

Evidently I had killed but 
this one; for the savages ceased 
pursuing me, and gathered 
around their dead companion. 

A ray of sunlight, glancing 
through the trees, fell across 

my path. Looking ahead, I saw 

that I was nearly out of the forest. This gave me 
hope and courage, and I rushed on. 

In a moment or two I had left the woods behind; 
and soon | heard the dull roaring of the sea break- 
Ing on the shore. 

No other sound broke the stillness, and T fancied 
rs “oe _ ey as | was congratulating myself 
which hae Coe escape, from out the serub into 
y had stealthily crept, five or six of the 
_— Prt up and blocked my passage. 
we to ate « nt that they imagined I had exhausted 
“a 1 rr rg for they came boldly toward 
wna be ee then against an old stump of a tree, 
ine oti : one nana in my coat pocket, and 
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into the bush. a 
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— urd the shouts of white 
I distinguished the voice 
my name. 
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of my mate calling 
He had heard the last report of my 
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pistol, and, with two of the sailors, was running | However, when rabbits are plenty this owl | growing family of Long-eared Owls. Almost as 
to my assistance. We very soon reached the shore. | prefers them, and in the far West, where the | soon as hatched, the nestlings will take food from 


Early in the afternoon we hove anchor and set | 


sail for Erromango. Turning to look at the island 
as it slowly faded in the distance, a shiver of 
horror swept over me, as the terrible fate that 
might have been mine rose vividly before me. 

I had, however, learned a lesson in the character 
of the natives that stood me in good service for the 
remaining fourteen months that I was engaged in 
the sandal-wood trade. 


—_———“~or—_—_—" 
For the Companion. 


OWLS AND THEIR USES. 


There is a 
popular belief 
that owls are 
exclusively 


and cannot see 
by day, or, if 
they see at 
all, that their 
vision is ex- 
tremely limit- 
ed. “As stupid 
as an owl’ is 
the common 
saying; but 
doubtless the 
phrase refers 
rather to fee- 
bleness of vi- 
sion in open 
daylight than 
to any suppos- 
ed mental de- 
ficiency. 

In truth, owls 
are not stupid, 
nor are they by any means blind by day. Even 
ornithologists have, I think, erred in assuming 
that most owls are exclusively nocturnal, though 
it has long been known that one species, the Hawk 
Owl, hunts only by day. Probably at night its 
vision is as defective as that of a hawk. 





Fig. 1. 


birds of night | 


rabbit is extremely abundant and a most destruc. 
| tive foe to the crops, the Great Horned Owl does 
| good service in warring upon them. Many 
| thousands of pounds are annually expended in 
Australia in an 
attempt to de 
| stroy the rabbits 
—an attempt this 
owl would glad- 
ly second if it 
were given a 
chance. 

The Barred 
Owl (Fig. 2) is 
not quite so large 
}as the Great 

Horned, but 
| though by no 
| 


means as fine a 
species as the preceding, it is yet a notable bird. 
| It isa good friend of the farmer, too, in the main, 
though its record with regard to chickens is not 
| altogether a clean one. Still, it feeds mainly upon 
squirrels and mice. 

Probably all the larger owls are cannibals, and 
do not disdain to eat one of their smaller brethren 
when opportunity offers. The Barred Owl is no 
exception in this respect, and the remains of more 
than one Screech and Acadian Owlet have been 
found in the stomachs of their bigger relatives. 

This species has often been tamed; and when 
taken from the nest it makes a gentle and interest- 
ing pet. Mr. Frank Bolles, in the Auk for April, 


long time. 
experiments that fish are eaten by this species 
when it can catch them. When some live perch 
were placed in the water-tank in the cage, both 
owls, though they were but three months old, and 
had never seen a fish before, exhibited great 
| excitement, and immediately 
| water to seize their prey. 

These pets, curiously enough, were fond of earth- 
worms. At first they were afraid of snakes, but 
soon became curious about them, and subsequently 
killed and ate them with relish. 

So far as our farmers are concerned, the Snowy 





I am inclined to believe that even the Great | Owl (Fig. 3) is of less economic importance than 
Horned, Barn and little Screech Owls, which are | some others, since it is never present in the United 


perhaps as nocturnal as any, are endowed with by 
no means keen vision in the dark, 
and that they do most of their hunting 
by twilight and by moon or bright 
starlight. 

True, it is possible to approach 
closely many of the owls in the day- 
time, as they sit dozing in their shady 
retreats, and not infrequently the 
smaller species may be caught in the 
hands. But the passiveness of the 
owls by day is the result more of 
sleepiness than of inability to see; 
and, once started in the daytime, and 
given a chance to rub open their 
drowsy eyes, so to speak, they are 
able to lead their would-be captors a 
lively chase. 

If any one has ever been aroused 
from a deep sleep to face the broad 
daylight suddenly, he will appreciate 
the feelings of the winking, blinking 
owl, and be surprised no longer that under such 
circumstances it has suffered the unjust imputation 
of atupidity. 

Small birds are greatly afraid of all the owl 
tribe. Itis rare sport to come across an owl ina 
wood when a crowd of birds is mobbing it. 

Perchance the inquisitive eyes of a chickadee 
first espy the robber, as he sits dozing after his 
night’s carouse. The little bird’s usual happy-go- 
lucky chickadee at once gives place to a vehement 

scolding cry, which 


— speedily summons all | 


birds within hearing, 
from the bluejay down 
to the humming-bird. 


up their feathers and 
scold! How they fly in 
his face and threaten 
to do all manner of 
unutterable things! 

And how calmly the 
rascal’ sits, quietly 
blinking his eyes as if 
wondering what all 
the fuss is about, until 
a buffet or an angry 
peck arouses him to 
the situation. Then 
he lazily flaps off to 

=— find more comfortable 
Fig. 3. quarters, followed by 

the scolding crowd. 

Sut let us pass from general facts to particulars, 
and see what relation the owl tribe bears to man, 
especially to the farmer. It is high time the 
matter is understood; for if the owl be the 
farmer’s friend, the farmer ought to know 
it, and bear a hand in the effort to stop the 
destruction of owls of all sorts for decorative 
purposes. 

Of late there seems to be an abatement of 
the fashion, but in the last ten years many 
thousands of owls, from the Pigmy Owl, 
searce a hand’s breadth high, to the Great 
Horned Owl, with a spread of wing of three 
feet and more, have fallen victims to the 
fashionable craze. 

Let us consider the Great Horned Owl 
(Fig. 1) first by reason of his size, his fine 
presence—for he is our finest species—and 
his economic importance. 

He has short-comings. The chief one is a 
liking for fowls and turkeys. But as he 
does not begin to hunt until it is dusk, and 
retires to the deep woods by early daylight, 
he seldom gets a chance at the farmer’s 
fowls unless they roost in trees. Then he becomes 
a dangerous foe indeed, and one the farmer is 
justified in disposing of by any means. 





How they all bristle | 





| States except in autumn and winter, and then 


usually only in com- 
paratively small num- 
bers. 

Occasionally, how- 
ever, as it did in 1877-8, 
it appears in large 
numbers, and is eager- 
ly shot for the cabinet 
or parlor. Its food 
consists chiefly of 
lemmings, hares and 
ptarmigans. When in 
the United States it 
also destroys many 
rats. Singularly 
enough this owl is an 
expert fisher, and has 
often been seen on 


waiting an opportu. 
nity to seize its finny 
| prey. Very different from the preceding species 
| both in appearance and habits is the Barn or 
| “Monkey-faced Owl” (Fig. 4), as it is often not 
| inaptly termed. While the Snowy Owl is a bird 


of the inclement north, the Barn Owl loves sunnier | 


climes, and is found from about the latitude of the 
Middle States southward, not only through 
the United States but over almost all the 
world. Doubtless in early times the Barn 
Owl had to depend upon its own resources 
for a habitation, but it was quick to perceive 
the advantages of a co-partnership with 
man, and early learned to build its nest in 
| odd nooks and crannies of barns, churches 
and monasteries. 

This owl feeds nearly exclusively upon 
rodents, and especially mice, and does its 
| hunting almost at the threshing-floor of the 
{farmer. It is therefore a friend which 

should be peculiarly cared for by him and 

not left, as now, to be sacrificed to the 
passing whim of the moment. 

| The pouched gopher of California is 
peculiarly destructive to lawns, which it 
injures by tunnelling under the grass roots. 
It also does much damage in the garden. 
The number of these animals captured by 
the Barn Owl is simply enormous. The Southern 


planter also owes it a debt of gratitude from the 
persistent war it wages upon the cotton-rat. 

The Long-eared Owl (Fig. 5), as its name im- 
plies, has long ear-tufts, which give it a peculiarly 
wise appearance, and unfortunately render it a 
favorite ornament of the parlor and study. 
one of our most common 


It is 
owls, both East and 
West, and almost 
every dark 
thicket shelters a 
pair or two. It 
roosts in trees, and 
in them builds a 
rude nest of sticks 
and twigs. 


I have started a 
dozen or more 
from a thicket of 
bushes a few yards 
in extent. 

It is one of our 
most assiduous 
mouse - destroyers, 
and the presence 
of hundreds of 
pellets of 
hair and bones 
usually marks the 
retreat of a pair of these birds. The downy young 
of all owls are curious looking creatures, as may 
be seen from the accompanying illustration of a 


mouse 


Fig. 4. 







1890, tells a story of a pair he kept captive for a | 
It seems probable from one of his 


jumped into the | 


the margins of pools | 





pine | 


In the far West, | 


the hand as readily as from the parent bird, and 
soon become remarkably tame and confiding. 

The Short-eared Owl (Fig. 6).is of about the 
‘same size as the preceding, but the ear-tufts are 
' ' inconspicuous. 
| Moreover, it 
is a bird of very 
different habits. 
It summers 
chiefly in the fur 
countriesand the 
Northern prairie 
States, and win- 
ters far south. 
ward, becoming 
common in the 
United States in 
the early fall. It 
is most at home 
in the marshes 
and open coun 
try, where it 
spends the hours 
of bright sun 
light among the 
thick grass. 

While it thus prefers to doze during the brightest 
hours, it can see remarkably well in the daytime, 
and, once wakened to a sense of danger, itis no 
eusy matter to shoot it. Its food consists chiefly 
of mice and insects. Occasionally, doubtless, it 
destroys small birds, but its main subsistence is 
derived from animals that the farmer properly 





Fig. 6. 


| areads; nor can he rid himself of them so easily 
and cheaply in any other way as by protecting the 
| owls. 

In the little Screech Owl (Fig. 7), whose length 

is less than ten inches, the farmer has another 
friend, and one whose yalue is not to be reckoned 
by its bulk. For this wise-looking tufted owlet is 
an inveterate foe to mice, and although he has 
been known to enter the farmer’s domain and 
snatch a tender squab, or still more rarely a young 
chicken, he can plead that such misdeeds are 
performed but rarely, and only when family cares 
drive him to the necessity. For young owls are 
most voracious creatures, as one may learn who 
| attempts to play nurse to a growing owl family. 
Moreover, now that we know what a destructive 
| pest is the English sparrow, it is well to note that 
“Scops” is very fond of this pestilent foreigner; 
and, from the habit of the sparrow of roosting 
about buildings, our owl is sometimes very 
successful in his patriotic attempts to reduce their 
| numbers. 
Very gentle and interesting pets Screech Owls 
|make; and if taken from the nest when in the 
down, and well fed 
and petted, they may 
be released after a 
time with the certainty 
that they will not wan- 
der far. Frequently 
they roost in the shrub. 
bery near the house 
during the day, and at 
dusk fly to the window 
where they are accus- 
tomed to be fed. 

They nest in the hol- 
lows of trees, and this 
is where they usually 
roost during the day. 
Not an old apple or- 
chard in New England 
that has not a pair of 
these little owls snugly 
hidden away in the 
| hollows of some gnarled tree. Other owls there 
| are which are worthy of mention, did space per- 
mit. There is the big Cinereous Owl of the far 
North, biggest of all our ow! tribe. 

In contrast is the little Pigmy Owl of the West, 

which is hardly larger than a big sparrow. So 
small is it that itis a marvel that it ever dares to 
stick its talons into a mouse, for fear of being run 
| away with. 
Take them all in all, the owls must be considered 
| friendsto man. They are emphatically mice-eaters, 
and they supplement the work of the hawks by 
; day by waging incessant warfare against man’s 
enemies ata time when both hawks and men are 
resting. 


Fig. 7. 





Moreover, though there is a migration of owls 
from the north into the United States, our own 
species are practically sedentary, and the greater 
number of individuals remain all the year near 
where they were born. Hence, while many of 
their cousins, the hawks, have gone south to a 
warmer climate, the owls remain behind to continue 
to fight man’s battles against his tiny but formid. 
able foes. 

The treatment owls receive from man evinces no 
recognition of their value, no gratitude for their 
services. 


Large and small, they are shot wherever 
found, to serve as ornaments to the parlor or to do 
brief duty for a season on a fashionable hat, then 
to be cast aside and forgotten. 

Truly, both owls and hawks deserve better at the 
hands of the being in whose service they labor 
H. W. HENSHAW. 


early and late. 




























































































FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


What European governments allow the people a voice ? 

What absolute monarchies has Europe ? 

What led to popular rule in this country ? 

Are there disadvantages in our form of government? 

How are England’s colonies governed ? 

How far are our States independent of the general 
government ? 


What are the “ Guilds”’ of London ? 





For the Companion. 


A SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON. 


Who ever could dream of December 

So sunny a morning as this is! 

The breezes astray touch my cheek on their way 

With fleeting and fairy-like kisses, 

And the day is a day to remember 

As dearest of dear summer blisses. 

Lie here, ever near me, my baby! 

My rosebud among the red clover! 

The birds on the eaves may come flying with leaves, 

A-thinking to cover you over. 

Nay! darling, for mother’s beside you, 

Her love close above you will hover. 

The earth is aglow in its beauty, 

The sun sends us smiles without measure. 

To be happy to-day is a duty, 

A duty that’s nothing but pleasure. 

How your eyes dance and shine, as they glance into 
mine! 

Are you thinking so, too, dimpled treasure ? 

See the dear little pink and white asters, 

And there are a few scattered daisies! 

Can this be a world of disasters 

When the birds are so singing God’s praises ? 

It makes me sad-hearted to think it 

If ’tis so, ah! ’tis truly a pity! 

Here’s a grasshopper hopping, and near you he’s 
stopping, 

That is only to see if you’re pretty. 

But now the sun smothers his laughter 

Behind the black cloud full in view, dear. 

And is that, I wonder, a mutter of thunder ? 

And is this a raindrop on you, dear ? 

Away to the house we must scamper, 

More raindrops will hurry down, maybe, 

And on our delight prove a damper. 

Such is life, O my dear daughter-baby. 

Patty CARYL. 


———$+or—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


MISTAKEN AFFECTION. 


When Mr. Ebbitt sent his son Jack to an 
Eastern college from the Western town where he 
lived, he said to a friend, ‘‘I have no fear for the 
boy. I have two sisters and a married brother 
living in the college town. He will have a home 
in both of the houses, and will be under the best 
of influences.” 

The Misses Ebbitt were anxious that Jack 
should live with them. Their house was luxu- 
rious, they were educated gentlewomen, and were 
ready to indulge the boy to the top of his bent. 

But like other families we have known, they 
had a talent for gloom. ‘Their place in the world 
was that of perpetual mourners for their dead. 
They wore heavy crape veils and dingy black 
gowns, in memory of their parents and a brother 
who had died ten years ago. 

Upon the walls of the parlor hung several silver 
coffin plates, and over the table in the dining- 
room were funeral wreaths, with some copies of 
verses and resolutions heavily framed in black 
and headed, ‘‘Memento Mori.”” Jack could 
hardly swallow his pudding, so haunted was he 
by the ghastly things. 

Miss Ellen was a good musician, but the piano 
had not been opened since her brother Arthur’s 
death. She would not sing even hymns in the 
house. ‘It would be disrespectful to his mem- 
ory,’ they said. ‘Indeed, John, those who are 
dearest to us lie yonder on the hill. We will 
never be disloyal to their memory.”’ 

‘They almost make me hate these dead people !’’ 
Jack wrote home. ‘I never want to hear their 
names again !”’ 

The Misses Ebbitt, not having married, had 
formed no strong ties outside of their own family. 
They were women of much sentiment and little 
energy. They shut their eyes to the real world 
and its needs, and as the illnesses and deaths in 
the family had been almost the only picturesque 
breaks in their dull lives, they gave themselves 
up to contemplation of them, out of a love of 
romance, which they fancied was regret. 

Jack, after a week or two, betook himself to his 
Uncle Hugh Ebbitt’s home. 

“It is a large, sunny house,” he wrote to his 
mother. ‘Everybody in it is busy and cheerful, 
—Uncle Hugh and Aunt Anne at the head of all 
the fun and work. And do you know their dead 
seem to be alive and with them still? They 
quoted grandfather’s opinions constantly, until I 
felt, as they did, that he was the shrewdest and 
kindest of men. 

“The girls will say, ‘Don't buy that gown— 
grandma does not like yellow;’ or ‘Plant migno- 
nette there. Grandma loves it best of all!’ 

“Uncle Arthur’s sword hangs below his picture, 
and there are always fresh flowers near it.”’ 

There was no place for morbid misery in such 
ahome. Their dead lived with them still; their 
noble thoughts and sayings, their whims, even 
their jests were remembered with tender care. 
Thus the brave young uncle who had been lying 
under the sod at Antietam for many a year, 
began to have a live influence over Jack, who 

never had seen him 

But the boy found life and duty and religion 
repulsive in his aunts’ gloomy home. Their 
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‘‘Have you any right to shut in your life to the 
dimensions of a grave? Are you not neglecting 
your duty to the living, whom you might help, 
out of a false respect for the dead, for whom you 
can do nothing? Look out into this beautiful 
world, and remember that the sun is shining and 
that Christ is risen!” 

But the sisters shook their heads sadly. Hugh, 
they thought, was lacking in proper reverence for 
the departed. 

There will be found some good Christians who 
are in danger of making the mistake of these 
well-meaning women. 


————~o-—__—_—_- 


NEW ALLOYS. 


At the United States Navy Yard at Annapolis, 
some very noteworthy experiments have recently 
taken place. <A variety of armor plates nine 
inches thick, such as are used for the walls of war- 
ships, were fired upon by heavy shot. While 
plates of steel were pierced and rent asunder, the 
great projectiles shattered themselves in striking 
against an alloy of steel and nickel. This alloy is 
one of a remarkable group placed at the service of 
war and industry during the last few years. Iron 
has long been known to be greatly improved in 
both tenacity and elasticity when it appears in the 
form of steel, and steel is no other than a com- 
pound of iron with carbon. 


Now that steel in its turn is to be made still more 
elastic and strong by alloying it with nickel, it 
seems as if an advance were at hand as important 
as that due to Bessemer, when he gave the world 
steel at a cost little more than that of iron. 

With material of increased tenacity and strength 
the engineer will be able to build bridges of wider 
span, and towers of greater height. ipes for the 
conveyance of water, oil, or steam under pressure 
need not be so thick and heavy as formerly. 
Boilers can be made thinner and lighter, econo- 
mizing fuel as well as metal; and machinery can 
be run safely at a higher speed. 

Tenacity and strength are most important quali- 
ties, but others scarcely less important can also be 
improved, or called into existence, by alloying. 

When iron or steel is used in constructing a 

ship, the metal causes serious derangement of the 
compasses on board. Let the iron or steel be 
united with a little manganese, and its magnetic 
influence will be reduced to almost nothing, al- 
though the metal has gained strength rather than 
lost it. 
Wheels, tools and many parts of machines are 
exposed to very rough wage and wear. The 
harder, therefore, they can be made, the longer 
they will last. Manganese-steel, especially when 
suddenly cooled in water, has extreme hardness, 
and is thus highly suitable for the stamp mills 
which crush ore and for other uses where extreme 
hardness is desired. 

Copper fused with tin forms bronze, an aier 

known from remote antiquity. Bronze into which 
aluminium enters as an element takes on a variety 
of new properties. It is as strong as steel, and 
because it resists corrosion is an admirable mate- 
rial: for propeller-blades and rudder-frames in 
ship-building. Its high price has hitherto restricted 
its use, butas aluminium grows constantly cheaper, 
and economies are introduced in the production of 
the electric current a! which the alloy is made, its 
applications are steadily sneqeneee 
Why alloys should vary in their properties so 
widely as they do from the metals which form 
them is an obscure question. Experiment is still 
the only means of discovering what properties such 
and such an alloy will have, or how these proper- 
ties may be usefully changed by a slight difference 
in composition. 
Aluminium, in a proportion of ten per cent., 
greatly improves the tenacity of bronze; let that 
proportion be doubled and the alloy is brittle 
enough to be readily reduced to powder in a 
mortar. 

Bronzes, as a rule, reflect light os moderately 
well; when two parts copper combine with one 
part tin, speculum metal, as it is called, is produced 
—an alloy of so high reflective power as to be 
used in the best telescopes. apanese artists 
produce colors of exquisite beauty, as well as 

reat malleability, by adding to their ornamental 

ronzes a little gold. 

Some metals, as lead and antimony, condense on 
union; others, like gold and silver, expand. This, 
as well as the heat given out in alloying, especially 
when brass and bronze are formed, proves that an 
alloy is not a mere mechanical mixture but a true 
chemical compound. G.I. 


— 


THE FARADAY CENTENNIAL. 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Michael Faraday has been modestly celebrated 
this year in Europe and America. It was Faraday 
who made or completed the discoveries in electric- 
ity that have given us the Atlantic Cable, the 
telephone and electric lighting; to say nothing of 
the brilliant coal dyes that have so much enhanced 
the beauty of fabrics and wall-papers. It was he 
who reduced to figures the power of electricity, 
and showed its inexhaustible quantity, proving by 
experiment that enough of it to make a thunder- 
storm of great power could be generated by the 
chemical action of one grain of water upon four 
grains of zinc. 


Above all, Faraday showed the beauty and 
nobleness of character that can be attained by a 
man during the short compass of a lifetime. He 
was one of the most admirable creatures that ever 
wore the human form. 

The son of a poor London blacksmith, he was 
one of those observant, inquiring, intelligent boys 
who get education from everything around them. 
He loved his father’s shop, and reflected much 
upon the curious processes that went on in it. 
Once in after-life, when he was travelling in 
Switzerland, he visited a nail-maker’s shop, and 
wrote thus in his journal: “‘Nail-making is a very 
neat and pretty operation to observe. I love a 
smith, and everything relating to smithery. My 
father was a smith.” 

His father being a poor man, Michael at twelve 
went to work as errand boy to a book-binder near 
his home, and after a year’s trial was apprenticed 
to the trade, at which he worked for about nine 
years. During his apprenticeship he frequently 
attended the scientific lectures then given in 
London, admittance being one shilling. 

A gentleman who frequently brought books to 
his employer to be bound, having noticed young 
Faraday’s interest in science, gave him one day 
tickets to the last four lectures ever delivered in 
London by Sir Humphry Davy. Of these lectures 
he took extensive and careful notes, which he 
wrote out and bound into a handsome quarto 
volume. 

This he sent to the distinguished lecturer with a 
letter in which he described his circumstances, 


door by a loud knock. It was Davy’s servant, who 
brought a note asking him to call the next morning 
at the Royal Institution, of which Davy was 
President. 

He went, and was engaged as laboratory assis- 
tant, at a salary equivalent in our money to six 
dollars a week. From that day to the end of his 
life he was a devoted and disinterested investi- 
gator, and obtained finally the highest distinction 
which the pursuit of knowledge can afford. 

All his days he clung to his glorious and_ 
independent poverty, preferring his leisure to 
the wealth that often solicited his acceptance. He 
absolutely refused to accept the lucrative business 
of chemical examiner, which was almost thrust 
upon him, and he would have no part in the wealth 
which his discovery of the coal-dye process placed 
within his reach. He wanted all his time for the 
discovery of more truth. 

From the Royal Institution he drew his little 
salary of eighty pounds a year and the use of three 
rooms; to which Prince Albert, by and by, caused 
to be added a pension of three hundred pounds a 
year, and the Sueen in his old age lent him for life 
a pretty little cottage near Hampton Court. 

With these emoluments he was more than 
content; he was grateful and happy. Even the 
presidency of the ~— Institution, though it was 
pressed upon him, he declined, and he would 
make no profit of his lectures, though for many 
years he was the most lucid and popular lecturer 
upon science inthe world. He lived but to increase 
the sum of knowledge and to spread it abroad. 

It is well to keep alive the memory of such a 
man. 

—- +e 


For the Companion. 


“FAR IN THE WILDWOOD.” 


Far in the wildwood there’s a spot 
Where the sun shines but scorches not, 

For there the murmuring boughs are spread 
Like a green lattice overhead : 

Beech-drops and pungent toothwort grow 
In patches on the bank below ; 

Would you this untilled garden try ? 

I'll take you with me by and by! 


A little brook runs through the place, 
The favored haunt of perch and dace, 
Unused to change for line and hook 
The brown bed of the laughing brook ; 
I catch amid the eddying tides 

The fresh gleam of their watery sides— 
These freckled beauties would you spy ? 
You shall go with me by and by! 

In the tall pine-tree’s withered crest 

A lonely hawk broods on her nest ; 

The sheltering forests without doubt 
Close round to keep intruders out; 
There the dusk heron stoops to cool 

His hoarse throat in the crystal pool: 
So sweet a cup could none refuse— 
Come, but with fernseed in your shoes! 


Dora READ GOODALE. 
——— +m 


ON HIS WEDDING TRIP. 


Moses Frost stood six-feet-four in his socks, 
says a Companion correspondent, and was called 
“the best man on the river,’”—a phrase that 
expressed admiration of his physical, not his 
moral, qualities. He was, nevertheless, generous, 
truthful, brave, and altogether a fine specimen of 
the wilder Canadian backwoodsman. The title 
implied that he had successfully “tackled” all the 
famous “bullies” of the Upper Ottawa, even the 
terrible Joe Maufraud, thirty years ago champion 
of “the French.” Moses, in a squeaky, shrill, 
slow, small treble, that came absurdly from so big 
a man, used to tell me his experiences. 


“Ther’ is some use in havin’ the repytation of 
bein’ a purty good man,” he squeaked, modestly. 
*“T reckon ther’ haint been no peaceabler man on 
the river than me sinst they give up tryin’ to whale 
me, ’most three year back. Last time I fit was 
because two men that never seen me before didn’t 
know me when they did see me.” 

“Tell me about it, Moses,” said I. 

“Well, surveyor, it was about New Year’s, the 
time me’n Lilly Ann got hitched. My woman was 
dead sot on seein’ the fashions down to Portage du 
Fort. So we started two days after the shindig 
for to have a weddin’ trip. She said that was the 
right way. We stopped at Rattray’s instead of 
Paddy Scully’s place—the best ther’ was goin’ 
wasn’t too egy or Lilly Ann them days. 

“Well, Lilly Ann was mighty took up with the 
circus picters on Rattray’s barn. I’d ’a’ took her 
in, too, on’y it was gone more’n four months.” 

‘But what about your last fight, Moses?” 

“Yas—yas—I was disrememberin’! Well, it was 
when me’n Lilly Ann was goin’ back home. You 
mind the bridge before you come to the Calumet?” 

“The high bridge over Brabyon’s creek?” 

“Yas, that’s it. I guess it’s maybe the length of 
your chain down to the creek in summer. That 
time the holler was drifted half full of snow. 
Well, there was the two of ’em on the bridge—one 
of ’em looked like a good man. Says he to me: 
‘We’re wantin’ a ride!’ 

«7 can’t give ye no ride,’ says I. ‘Ther’ haint 
soos boys, for I’ve got the woman, don’t you 
“With that the big one. runs to the head of my 
ony. I didn’t want to get out and hurt the man, 

ut says Lilly Ann, ‘Be you goin’ to stand that, 
Moses? If you be, I'll get out and whale ’em 
myself.’ She’d ’a’ done it, too, surveyor. Mebby 
you never heard what Lilly Ann done to Joe 

faufraud that time he —” 

“You'll tell me that story another time, Moses. 
What did the two men do?’ 

“Oh, yas. Well, I jumped out and the other one 
come up, squarin’ off. He fell easy. Then the 
big one runs in. Mebby you never see a bull 
moose comin’ at you lickety-pelt?”’ 

“The fellow ran at you head down, eh?” 

“Jesseggsackly. Vell, stood to one side, 
sudden, and give him atrip. Then I takes him by 
the trowsis and the back of his neck and pitches 
him over the railin’. 

“With that Lilly Ann says, ‘You’re purty good 
yet, Moses,’ and she jumps out, laughing. There 
we stood and looked over the bridge right down.” 

“Was the man hurt?” 

“Hurted! How could he be hurted, an’ him fell 
into seventy foot of snow drifted in the gully? He 
did have some considible trouble gettin’ footin’ to 
lift out his head. Then he looks up and says he, 
‘Who in thunder be you, anyhow?’ 

***He’s Moses Frost,’ says Lilly Ann. 

““*Murderation!’ says he. ‘If we’d knowed that 
we wouldn’t have wanted no ride.’ ” 


Do 
@® 


——__$_+<@>——__——— 
REFORMED BY A RATTLESNAKE. 


Jacob Smart, afterwards a temperance lecturer 
well known in the West, was on his way home 
after a week of hard drinking. For two years he 
had been going downhill, as he says, and was fast 
becoming a reckless sot. On this particular May 
afternoon, as he staggered along toward home, he 
stopped under a tree and threw himself at full 
length to sleep off the first effects of his carouse. 


How long I had sept, he says, I know not, but I 
was at length aroused by a sense of suffocation 





and expressed a strong desire to devote his life to 
scientific experiment, and asked Sir Humphry 
Davy to give him some employment that would 
enable him to do this. A few nights after, as he 





brother Hugh saw this, and one day said to them: 


was going to bed, he was summoned to the front 


and weight on my chest. 1 suppose I moved, for 
the next moment I was fully awakened by the 
| whir of a rattlesnake. 1 raised my head; it was 
bright moonlight, and there, coiled on my chest, 





lently, and its ugly head raised threateningly, not 
a foot from my face! 

Instinctively 1 threw up my hand to shield my 
face, and that instant the eg + head advance, 
and its fangs were buried in the cuff of my coat 
sleeve, not half an inch above my wrist! 

I sprang to my feet, and for a moment the rattle. 
snake dangled from my arm, its fangs still 
fastened in the coat-sleeve. Then it fell to the 
= and coiled again, and again its ugly head 
darted towards me, but by that time I was at a 
safe distance. 

Quickly seizing a limb which lay beneath the 
tree, I hit the reptile a blow and broke its back, 
the dead limb in my hand breaking at the same 
time into half a dozen pieces. 

I have the string of rattles, nine of them, pre- 
served. Never since that day has a drop of 
intoxicating liquor passed my lips. 


—__+e—___— 


REAL KINDNESS. 


A blind and crippled old man sat at the edge of 
the icy stone pavement grinding out his few tunes 
on a wheezy hand-organ, and holding in one hand 
atincup for pennies. Thecold wind blew through 
his rags, and he was indeed a pitiful object. Yet 
few of the passers by seemed to pity him. They 
were all in a hurry, and it was too cold to stop and 
hunt for pennies in pockets and purses. 


A sudden gust of wind blew the old man’s cap 
off. It fell y the side of the pavement, a few 
feet distant. He felt around for it with his bare, 
red hands, and then with his cane, but- he could 
not find it, and finally began playing again bare 
headed, with his scanty gray locks tossed about in 
the wind. 
People came and went, happy, well-dressed men 
and women, in silks and velvets and sealskins, in 
warm overcoats and gloves and mufflers. But 
none of them paid any attention to the old man. 
By and by a woman came out of an alley, an old 
woman in rags and tatters, with a great bundle ot 
boards and sticks on her bent back. Some of the 
boards were so long that they dragged on the 
ground behind her, and it had evidently taken her 
a long time to tie all the boards and bits of lumber 
together and get them on her back. 
he came along, bending low under her burden, 
until she was within a few feet of the old organ 
grinder. She saw his cap lying by the pavement; 
she saw him sitting there bareheaded. 
She stopped and untied the rope that bound the 
bundle to her back, and in a moment the boards 
were lying on the ground. Then she picked up 
the cap, put it on the old man’s head and tied it 
down with a ragged string of a handkerchief 
taken from her own neck. 
“Cold, haint it?’’ she said. 
He nodded. 
“Aint gittin’ much to-day?” 
He shook his head again. 
She fumbled in her — skirts for a moment, 
and finally brought forth a copper. She dropped 
it into his little cup, hoisted the great bundle on 
her back, and went on her way. 


2 
> 





HE “FETCHED HIM.” 


Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, in his “Upward Steps of 
Seventy Years,’ devotes a page or two to one of 
the “village oddities” of his boyhood, a man 
notorious for rum-drinking and _ Bible-reading. 
Every Sunday was given to reading the Bible, 
always in course. Mr. Stebbins remembers his 
coming into the store one Monday morning, and 
saying: “How still you be! Well, I’ve just read 
the old book through the seventeenth time.” 


He was a life-long Democrat—whether this was 
due to his rum-drinking or to his study of the 
Scriptures is a question which Mr. Stebbins does 
not raise—and used often to tell how his persistency 
had once carried the State for his party. 

For seventeen years Marcus Morton was the 
Democratic candidate for governor of Massachu- 
setts, and was elected at last by a majority of one 
vote. Of course every man who voted for him 
could say that he elected him, and this particular 
Democrat was not at all backward about claiming 
that honor. 

“I begun to vote for Marcus,” he would say, 
“and 1 stuck to him. I wasn’t ashamed of my 
a ey and I got a good penman to write my 

allot in big letters on a half-sheet of paper. 

“I took my ballot in my hand, walked up the 
broad aisie with the rest to the ballot-box that 
stood on the communion table under the pulpit, 
handed —- sheet to the town clerk to put in, so 
that everybody could see it, and then went down 
the side aisle and went home; for I never believe 
in hangin’ round and makin’ a noise election days; 
*taint right. Seventeen times I voted for Marcus, 
and I fetched him. Git a good hold and stick to it 
is my way.” 








+ 
or 





PHOTOGRAPHING SPECTRES. 


It is possible that the famous spectre of the 
Brocken may yet have its photograph taken, and 
so become familiar to thousands who have never 
seen the mysterious shade itself. It is known that 
the so-called spectre is simply the shadow of a 
person standing upon the mountain, projected 
upon the surrounding mist. 


Two or three years ago Professor Hazen, while 
making meteorological observations on the summit 
of Mount Washington, used to amuse himself by 
causing the spectres of night visitors to the obser 
vatory to appear in the mist enveloping the peak. 

For this purpose it was only necessary to 50 
place a light as to cast the shadow of a person 
upon the foggy cloud ahead of him. a 

Sometimes a gigantic spectre was produced W - 
startling distinctness, although never any equa’ 
ling the phenomenon seen from the Brocken, 
where the conditions are peculiarly favorable. 
Recently Mr. A. W. Clayden has reported to the 
Royal Heteoreio ical Society the results of eer 
experiments aie by him in the London tog © 
last February. He succeeded in raising his a 
spectre by placing a lime-light behind his head. 

hen he photographed the spectre. 


or 
TRUE TO LIFE. 


An Italian paper, Il Carlino, recalls a practical 
joke that appeals to our sympathy as well ast 
our sense of humor. A painter had been commis 
sioned to paint the image of a saint on the 
refectory wall of a convent. 


The price stipulated was very low, but pn 
agreed that the painter should have bis b oo 
provided at the expense of the convent un ies 
work was finished. But the only food sup} 
to the poor artist was bread, onions and W - saat 

The day for unveiling the fresco at lene, 
arrived. The friars stood round the artist, = 
curtain was removed. It was no doubt 0 
picture, but the saint ba’ his back turned tow! 
the spectators. ee 

“What does this meau?” shouted the indignant 
prior. 

“Padre, I was coni} 
you see it, for the 


i icture a8 
elled to paint the picture 
could Lows bear the smell of 








was a huge rattlesnake, its rattles whirring vio- 


onions.” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—IX. 


S-e-p-t, and the school-bells call 

To summon the children, one and all; 

They troop together through Summer weather, 
Though the bright little calendar says ’tis Fall. 
But some still night, from grotto or glen, 

Jack Frost will ride on a raid, and then 

Good-by to the flowers and the green of the leaves; 
Good-by to the August fruits and sheaves; 
Good-by to the bird-songs merry and clear; 

The sun shines fair thro’ 
the keen, sweet air, 
And we know there’s a 
Summer in every year. 
Oh, bright and fleet are 

the days we greet, 
For the joys of Summer 
and Autumn meet 
In the sweet September, 
Daisy, my dear. 


— or 


For the Companion. 


LADY JANE GREY. 


Lady Jane Grey was 
Miss Procter’s doll. She 
forty years old. 
She had a walnut head 
and a rag body. 

Her arms stood out 
at right angles with her 
body, and her feet toed 
in. Her face indicated 
dignity, sternness and 
determination. 

She wore a 
colored silk 


was 


snuff- 
dress and 
cape, and a black silk 
apron. <A little green 
cape bonnet concealed 
the startling fact that 
she had neither ears 
nor hair. 

Lady Jane Grey lay 
wrapped in a blanket 
in a drawer, except 
when some little girl 
came to make a call. 
Then the brown-faced 
dolly was taken out 
and unwrapped for her 
to play with. 

Though Lady Jane 
Grey had always been 
so quiet and retiring, 
she was destined, in 
her old age, to lead a 
very active life and to 
meet with thrilling ad- 
ventures. 

Miss Procter went to 
California to live, and 
Lady Jane Grey was 
her parting gift to little 
Millie Baker. 

Millie and her large 
family of dolls received 
the new-comer with 
bright faces and smiles. 
But Lady Jane Grey answered none of their 
smiles. 
looked very stern. 

When Lady Jane Grey first came into the 
playhouse, Bim, the magpie, saw her. 

Bim never had noticed any of Millie’s dolls 
hefore; but something in the appearance of this 
quaint little lady attracted him greatly. 

He stopped his noisy chattering, and stared at 
her very impolitely. Then he flew down, and 
tried to take off her bonnet. 

After that, whenever he saw Lady Jane Grey, 
he would stop his chattering and cock his head 


to one side in a funny way, and never take his | 


bright, sharp eyes off from her. 
_ One day in May Lady Jane Grey was missing. 
The house was searched from garret to cellar. 
Bim Was strongly suspected of the theft, and all 
his known storehouses for stolen goods were 
overhauled, but not a trace of her could be 
found. 
Millie cried a great deal, but at last gave Lady 
Jane Grey up for lost. , 
The leaves were beginning to fall, when, one 
day, mamma came running down from the attic, 
calling to Millie, “Come with me, Millie. I want 
to show you something.” 
Ppechpcr her mamma to the attic, and to 
- i window overlooking the great elm in 
t pg er of its branches were quite bare. 
Pt sora where her mamma pointed, and 
yes to be sure she was not dreaming. 








She sat up very straight and prim, and | 


| There was Lady Jane Grey, swinging in the wind, 
suspended from one of the topmost branches. 

| Bim had stores of stolen strings, and somehow 
he had wound one around the dolly’s arms and 
fastened her firmly to the branch. 

Millie cried and laughed at the same time, and 
| wanted her taken down at once. But the branch 
| was so slender and high that there seemed no 
| way of getting her except by cutting it off, and 
| this Millie’s papa was not willing todo. So the 

doll was left, in the hope that a strong wind 
would break the string. 

The tree was soon bare, and every night Millie 


in one leg and each of her arms, through which 
the sawdust was slowly oozing out. 





Very sadly Millie wrapped Lady Jane Grey in | 


her blanket and laid her away, to begin again a 
retired life, and Bim, much to his wrath, was 
never again allowed inside of Millie’s playhouse. 
M. H. P. 
ee 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day, Susie was walking with her cousin 


would look out from her chamber to see poor | when they came to a plank placed across the 
Lady Jane Grey’s form outlined sharply against | street, and her cousin told her she was small 


|the sky. 


And when the wind blew she would enough to duck under, which she did. 


When 


dance and turn somersaults with a gaiety quite | they returned, and reached the plank, she looked 


unbecoming her years. 


up brightly and, handing her bag to her cousin, 


One day in a violent wind the string broke and said, ‘Here, Cousin Mary, you hold my bag, 
| Lady Jane Grey came bouncing to the ground, and I'll goose it.”’ 


where Millie caught and hugged and kissed her. 
But she was only the wreck of her former 
| self. All her stiffness was gone. The ink which 


Baby Alice and mamma were waiting at the | 


station for the train one day, when the gong in 


| marked her face had entirely faded, leaving ita the hotel opposite the station sounded for dinner. 


blank. 
Her clothes were in rags, and there were holes 


| For the Companion. 


A LONG AFTERNOON. 


| 

| What shall 1 do all this long afternoon ?” 
| cried Will, yawning and stretching himself. 
| **What—shall—I—do? A whole long afternoon, 
and the rain pouring and nothing todo. It will 
seem like a whole week till supper-time. 
it will. Oh—dear—mer!!” 


I know 


| 


lically. ‘Poor lad! What will you do, indeed ? 
| While you are waiting, suppose you just hold 
this yarn for me.” 


/and Aunt Harriet told him six stories, one after 
| the other, each better than the last. 

He was very sorry when the yarn was all 
wound, and he began to wonder again what he 
should do all the long, long afternoon. 

‘““Will,”’ said his mother, calling him over the 
banisters, ‘I wish you would stay with baby 
just a few minutes while I run down to the 
kitchen to see about something.” 

Will ran up, and his mother ran down. 


|}more than ten minutes, 
| having a great time, playing that the big woolly 


ball was a tiger, and that they were elephants | 


| chasing it through the jungle. 


| *It zs too bad!’’ said Aunt Harriet, sympathet- | 


Will held six skeins of yarn, one after another, | 


Alice listened a moment, and then exclaimed, 


_“O mamma, hear the tin pan holler!” 


| was a rattle too; and the tiger blew nothing at 
| all because tigers do not trumpet. 

It was a glorious game; but when mamma 
|came back, Will’s face fell, and he stopped 
trumpeting, because he knew it would tire 
mamma’s head. 

“Dear mamma!” he said. ‘What shadi 1 do 
all this long, long afternoon, with the rain pouring 
and nothing to do?” 

His mother took him by the shoulders, gave 
him a shake and then a kiss, and turned him 
| round toward the window. 
| ‘Look there, goosey!’’ she cried, laughing. 

“It stopped raining half an hour ago, and now 
the sun is setting bright and clear. It is nearly 
six o’clock, and you have just precisely time 
enough to run and post this letter before tea- 
time.” 


Laura E. RIcHARps. 
ONE morning little five-year-old Eva May came 
running into the kitchen where auntie 
ironing, and exclaimed, ‘“‘O auntie! I was out in 


She | the hen-house, and I couldn’t see in the nests, 
| was gone an hour, but he did not think it was | but I smed/ed fresh eggs, and it smells like there. 
for he and baby were | are five in one nest. 


see ?”’ 


LirtLe Alice, three years old, was dressed one 


She stood for a few moments looking at 


‘“‘Swiss Family Robinson” of the elephants’ | her bare arms; then she exclaimed, ‘‘Nantie, my 
trumpeting; and baby blew a tin whistle which , mammse don’t low my arms to go barefooted!” 





was | 


Won't you come out and | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
2. 


BROKEN WORDS. 


In each of the following sentences fill the first 
and second blank with the word to be inserted in 
the third blank, but so divided as to make two 
separate words. Example—She has ten minutes 
in which she can hasten to school. 


If you can’t find the —- — again; I am sure 
it is in the —. 
If you see the —— —— by the station without 


stopping you 
sure the ship’s 
not taken off. 

1 took littlke —— —— 
my lap, and showed him 
the —— on the lawn. 

1 inquired for a gro- 
cer. “Yes, . the 
street a little way,” was 


may be 
was 











the response. I went 
and found some deli- 
cious ——. 


The butcher said, 
“Madam, this is a nice 
—, — mesend youa 
— for dinner.” 


2. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


Omitted rhymes are 
formed from words 
omitted in the fourth 
and last lines. 

I’m thinking of a famous 
man, 

Whose schoolmates 
mayhap called him 
Jack. Ne- 

Crologists his death re- 
cord; 

171) give his birth. It 
Was at * * * * # ® ®, 


In seventeen hundred 
twenty-six 

Hlis birthday came, 
September second. 


Full many poor and 
wretched ones 
Their friend in need 
this man have * * * *- 
* KK, 
Hospitals, prisons, too, 


he sought;— 
Travelled through Eu- 
rope, hither, «* * *- 


* % &5— 
And many changes in 
them wrought, 
Which filled their in- 


mates’ hearts with 
ke KK KK, 
Who was this brave 


philanthropist? 
Brave? Yes, indeed! 
Ile was no * «* *- 


** *, 
Who risked his life for 
others’ sake. 
I'll give his name just 
here; * * * * 


* * * 
* * *, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


When victory I symbol- 


ize 
I live beneath the tropic 
skies; 
But every day in every 
land 
Each person holds 
in his hand. 


4. 
TRANSFORMATION 
PUZZLE. 

Change the first and 
last letter of the first 
word defined to form the 
second word defined. 

Example—Change poverty to a stick. W-an-t, 
c-an-e. 

When these changes have been rightly made, 
| place the words one below the other in the order 

rere given; the primals will spell a month and the 
| finals a flower belonging to it. 
| 


me 


Change part of the human body to a ballad. 

Change a pain to a reverberation. 

Change a metal to a loud sound. 

Change a fish to announced. 

Change part of a ship to rest after labor. 

Change a couple to the sea. 

Change an action to an animal. 

Change to solicit to the Latin word meaning 
therefore. 

Change a garment to a highway. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Let this—thistle. 2. He wilts—whistle. 


2 





2. JIABLON OW 
cQOrroer,aAt 

veF Hews & D 

ST ANHO FP B 

IM BIBI NG 

eve Fat Fs 

| Rees & ta eG 
HYACINTH 
| SHAL LOON 


SecA HWE BR A 
Zigzags—John Bunyan, Washington. 
Hallow—ell 


4. Water— 
Roc—Hester (Rochester). 


| 3. 1. Germ—any (Germany). 2. 
| (Hallowell). 3. Sara—bat (Sarabat). 
| bury (Waterbury). 5. 


very hot day by her auntie in low neck and short | 6. Nan—ling (Nanling). 
Will blew a horn, because it spoke in the | sleeves. 


4. 1. Plaintiff. 


2. Pie rate (pirate). 
(extracts). 4. 


Farthing. 5. 


3. X tracts 
Man or house. 6. 
7. Plantin’ (plantain). 8. 


| Prime evil ennaren- 
idnap- 


\ Cathkin, 9- 





































































































































































































OUT OF HIS LATITUDE. 


It would be hard to say which a “funny man” 
likes best, a listener to whom all his jokes are new 
and “side splitting,” or one of those dull souls who 
take everything seriously. An ex-governor of 
Wisconsin, famous as a story-teller, is reported by 
the Chicago Tribune as having related an anecdote 
of his own experience with a man of the latter 
The governor was at a clam-bake in New 

and after dinner was called upon for a 


class. 
Jersey, 
apeech. 


I started off by saying that I had eaten so many | 
of their low-neck clams that I wasn’t in the least 
sort of condition for speech-making. At that 
moment a long-faced old man directly across the 

table scowled at me and said in a stage whisper : 

“ Little-neck clams, little necks—not low-necks.’ 

I paid no attention to him and went on with my 
remarks. After dinner he followed me out of the 
hall. 

“You are from Wisconsin, aint you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” l answered. 

“You don’t have many clams out there, I reckon?” 

“Well,” said I, “we have some, but it’s a good 
way to water, and in driving them across the 
country the ir feet get sore and they don’t thrive 
very well.’ 

He gave me a look that was worth a dollar and a 
halt. 

OW hy, 
feet.’ 

He turned away, and shortly 
proached one of my friends. 

“Is that fellow Governor of Wisconsin?” he 
es 


man alive!” said he, “clams aint got no 


afterward ap- 





ow -A- ent ” said he, “he may be a smart man in 
Wisconsin, but he’s a good deal of a fool at the 
sea-shore.” 
a ~2> — 


JUST THE SAME, 


A writer in the New Orleans Picayune gives an 
interesting | aparge of an old negro who describes 
himself as “mos’ er hunderd,” and is devotedly 
attached to the people who once owned him, and | wi 
with whom he still lives. He declares that he may 
be free, but that nothing can shake his belief that, 
in some way, he does belong to his beloved mistress. 
Though she has married, and brought up children 
of her own, she is still “‘Miss Carrie” in his eyes, 
and one of his pet theories is that she looks exactly 
as she did years ago, when she and her little bond- 
man were children together. 


One day he was looking on at a dance, and 
declared proudly to one of the younger members 
of the family : 

“Miss Carrie could dance better than that when 
she was young.” 

“Do you remember how she looked at a ball?” 
some one asked. 

“Oh, yes, honey,” he said, ‘Miss Carrie looked 
jes’ as pretty as a rose, she wus jes’ beautiful.” 

“Well, isn’t she beautiful now?” 

“Go long x, honey, can’ yo’ see how yo’ mar looks? 
she looks jes’ lak she always did.’ 


canines 4+ —_ 





WEBSTER’S READY WIT. } 

More or less sportive artifice enters into the 
parry-and-thrust of lawyers’ combats in court. 
Fancy the drollery of a man like Webster playing 
upon the word “doctor.” Harper's Magazine says: | 


Daniel Webster, when in full practice, was 
employed to defend the will of Roger Perkins, of 
Hopkinton. A physician made affidavit that the 
— was struck with death when he signed his 
wi 

Webster subjected his testimony to a most thor. | 
ough examination, showing, by quoting medical 
autherities, that doctors disagree as to the precise 
moment when a dying man is struck with death, 
some affirming that itis at the commencement of 
the disease, others at its climax, and others still 
affirming that we begin to die as soon as we are 
born. | 

*1] should like to know,” said Mr. Sullivan, the | 
opposing counsel, “what doctor maintains that 
theory. 

“Dr. Watts,” said Mr. 
gravity: 


Webster, with great 
“The moment we begin to live 
We all begin to die. 


laughter. 
— +e —— 
TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT. 

Men have a natural horror of “shopping” at its 
best; but send one of them to “match shades,” and 
he shrinks from the ordeal like Macbeth from the 
ghost. “Take any shape but that /” 

“IT have come in here, sir,” 
to the superintendent of the horse-car company, 
“to get justice. Yesterday as my wife was getting 
into one of your cars the c ondue tor stepped on her 
dress and tore off a yard of it.’ 

“Well, sir,” calmly replied the superintendent, 
“I don’t know that we are to blame for that. What 
do you expect us to do—get her a new dress?” 

“No, sir, 1 do not,” grimly replied the other, 
brandishing in his right hand a small piece of cloth. 
“What I propose to have you do is to help me 
match this cloth.’ 


said the angry citizen 


— —+~@- 





DIPLOMACY. 


A salesman should know his goods and his cus- 
tomers; and if, beyond that, he has some general 
knowledge of human nature, he will often find it 
useful. 


“T am very 
goods store, 
sample. 
day.” 

‘But I must hare it,” said the customer. 
wise how shall I face my wife?” 

“Well, now,” answered the salesman, “if 
might venture to suggest, why don’t you & 8. 
friend home to dinner with you?” 


sorry, sir,” said a clerk in a dry 
“but Ihave ak exactly like the 
The ve ry last remnant was sold yester 


“Other- 


~o, - 





THE following note was prefixed to some verses 
printed in a country paper: “These lines were 
written nearly fifty years ago by one who has for 
several years lain in the grave for his own amuse- 
ment.” 
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LADIES, you can have a 


FASHION CATALOCUE 


sent FREE by addressing MAHLER BROS., 
New York. 


cme. Immense. Unrivalled. Only good one 
Beats weights, Sales unparalelled. a a ve | 

day. Write quick, Brohard & Co., "Clarksb 
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Rubber Stamp Co. D1i3 New Haven, Conn, | 


Twelve good designs with full instructions 


BOX C, 3, IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY. | 
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— AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO'S 
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“The Be Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium P 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dk.W. E. BRowN & SON, orth Adams, Mass. 


YOUR HUSBAND'S COMFORT 
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__ Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. _ 
How to Cure Dyspepsia. 


Thoughtful people look with interest upon methods 
of relieving suffering, but are very cautious about giv- 
ing their names as to the value of any medicine. I have 
many testimonials of cures of dyspepsia by my Cong 
— remedy, and will send them free to any addre ss, | 

other valuable *“‘Advice for Dyspeptics.’ 
JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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to song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasherg 
recipe, Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
to any P.O. in the U. S. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Birp 
Woop Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOST USEFUL INVENTION 1S OUR 


|FLOUR BIN #SIEVE 


To Put Flour in when it comes from the Store, 
Attached to the Wall, over the kitchen table. Keeps 
flour free from vermin or dust, and spilling of flour 
is avoided ; when taken from the Bin, is sifted, ready 
» for use, pure and dry. Made of tin, ‘nicely names. 
Where we have no agent, will ship by expres: 

on receipt of price, to hold 1 4. 00; 
|$2 50 Ibe., 8.003 
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vai Suit, extra Pants S5 .0oO. 


and Hat, all for 


LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 
Send postal for samples and rules for 
measuring. We send them C.0.D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before payin g. 
age finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 
Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, 111, 


For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 








W AL Samples direct from factory 
Newest Felts - - -lébe, 

__ 406, 408, "410, 418 Arch 8t,, | Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

stamp for circulars, 

to oe ee in the U. me 
ake1000 Dollars. 
Hotels froma dozen up. 
Engle Spring Gun Co, (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pa, 





a 
For over FIFTY YE 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use. It was 
ee by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and while other remedies 
ave appeared, iar oua a brief period gone out me existe: — 
sales double eac! 

THE QED MARSHALL’ LPR TFoNS, s'corb ty 
THE HEAD and foie oy proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
= and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle T= 
. Notice hy fac-simile 

the label. PE 25 0 BOTTL 
_F. Ce KEITH. ¢ General J Agent Waveland, Oo. 


— DONT WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 











CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


Sold by all 
LEADING 


Marshall Field & Co,, Ct icago, 


Wholesale peta sim —, 


__ FERRIS BROS.,*s 341 Broadway, 'N. vo 















































PURITAN. ( 


FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. — 
COOKS QUICKLY. 
No Need to Wateh the Most Deli- 
ate Food, 
WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 
Send 7 two-cent stamps for Puritan Bread 
and Cake Mixer, made of steel. 






LADIES | This Cooker is a 
+ real labor-saver. 
By express on receipt of price. Heavy 
Nantehed tin outside, strong white earthen jar 


nside. Food capacity : a my opie. as $PEe: | 


Heavy polished 
coppe pe ‘ $1.25. $1.50. $1.75. $2.00. | 


THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., 49th St., Bayonne, N. J. 


ae ——— 

this old sovereign remedy for CA« = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SON’S CORN 8S 


| vince you hat some imitation is just 
mailto W. 


| 


*sjuoSy 01 Sule] [B40q!I74 





“What! 


« — and Bunioius all gone ?” 
“Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of HAN 


7E I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 

s good ; send by 

. Hanson & Co., Schenectady. N.Y. 

Every box “ig warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


‘Teething 
Made Easy, 


Increased flow of saliva,sore gums, ury mouth, 
diarrhoea, unusual redness of cheeks, e ruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. Pei is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the greatest numberofdeaths 
oceur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a sy stem 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. s 
Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “Tooth-Food.”’ The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, a 
Tooth-Food”’ is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. melt 
This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec : 
essary to bone growth, supply ing material back ne 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is a —1 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. A roun i 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip 
tion of “ Tooth-Food ” and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 






| on receipt of one doilar. ~ 
| THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, 


>, ” ] 
Your druggist should have & Pooth-Food ” an¢ 
fore sending t to us you had better ask him for it 


‘HAY FEVER 


—AND— 


HAY ASTHMA 


CURED 


TO STAY CURED 


WITHOUT LEAVING HOMC. P 
‘ar We will send you testimony from 
___ people who live near you. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 

BUFFALO, N.Y, 


"N.B. We want the name and address of 
every sufferer from Asthma and Hay Fever 
in the United States and Cenada. 
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A MERCIFUL SUGGESTION. 


It necessarily often happens that the life of cats | 


must be taken. Perhaps it would be more agree- 
able to most people in this merciful age, if all the 
kittens that are born could be permitted to grow to 
mature cathood, and all the old cats left to die of 
old age; but in the case of at least four out of 
every five kittens, itis more merciful to kill them 
than to suffer them to live a miserable, starved, 
neglected life. 


This being the case, it is the duty of people to 
put out of the way, in as merciful a manner as 
possible, the cats which must be killed. This result 
is most easily attained with chloroform, if it is 
properly used. 

Draw a stocking—a knitted one if possible, 
because it is more elastic—over the cat’s head so 
that the toe of the stocking shall be brought as near 
the animal’s head as possible. Then pour almost 
half a teaspoonful of chloroform on the stocking, 
close to the cat’s nose. 

Almost as soon as pussy has begun to wonder 
what itis that smells so queer, she goes quietly 
tosleep. Then a little more chloroform should be 
added, and still a little more; and she will never 
wake again. 

One finds that, instead of having the nine lives 
that cats seem to reveal when one tries to drown 
them, they really have but one. 

The cat may also be thrown into the sleep of 
death by means of @ spray of chloroform thrown 
by an “atomizer” or spray-producer. 

Nothing is more cruel or dangerous than the 
laying down of poison for cats, whichis sometimes 
practised. And merciful persons who have occa- 


sion to take rats in wire cages would do well to | 


keep in a secure place an atomizer containing 
chloroform, by means of which the creatures can 


be destroyed without taking them out of their 


cages. 
Chloroform is very cheap, and enough may be 
bought for fifteen cents to kill three cats. In most 
of the States itis sold only under proper restric- 
tions, and great care should of course be taken to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of young 
children. 
——_+~or— 


ASPIRING HIGH. 


Uncle Jasper was a colored man of very devout 
intentions, but his knowledge of the Scriptures was 
of a somewhat uncertain character. He lived in 
“single-blessedness” a good many years, but finally 
in the evening of life he married, and in due 
time an heir was born to him. The next day after 
the advent. of the little one, a gentleman met 
Jasper in the street. 

“I understand you have a baby at your house, 
Uncle Jasper?” 

“Yas, sah; we has dat,” Jasper replied with a 
broad grin and a satisfied chuckle. ‘*We’se gota 
baby dar, sho’.” 

“Is ita boy or a girl?” 
, “Hit’s a boy,sah. Yas, sah, hit's most sho’ly a 
boy.”” 

“Have you named him yet?” 

“Yas, sah; we has.” 

“What name have you given him?” 

“Wah, sah; you knows I’se done allus been a 
pow’ful han’ fer dem Scriptur’ folks, ’cause I’se 
allus been a monst’ous strong b’liever in de Bible. 
So I lowed I’d name him arter some o’ de big 
officers what de Bible talks ob, an’ I studied ’bout 
which ’un I'd name ’im arter, an’ at las’ I settled 
onto Beelzebub, sah. 

“Hit’s & mouty fine name, sah; an’ hit ’pears 
lack J se ’spirin’ powerful high, but I ‘lows dat 
chile’ll sho’ly do credit to hits namesake, sah. 
Hit most sho'ly will.” 





INDIGESTIBLE. 


The old inhabitants of a certain New England 
town remember a peddler who used to come 
around a good many years ago, and who had acry 
quite as remarkable as most of those given in the 
books which have been written about the street cries 
of old London. 


He had a long, covered wagon, drawn by a 
large gray horse of uncertain age, and he “held 
up” In front of each house in the town, once a 
fortnight. 

He never dismounted from his seat unless assured 
that he had a customer; but he gave his cry three 
times, in a clear, loud voice and then, if he received 
no response, drove on to the next house, and this 
was his ery: 

“Any eatables to-day? Such as clothes-lines, 
clothes-pins, tongues and sounds?” 

_ The last was given with an indescribable inflec- 
tion, which those who tell about him never fail to 
Say they cannot reproduce. 


a aacennies 
TOO STILL. 


It is considered a certain sign of approval, anda 
compliment to the artist, to say that a picture is 
a speaking likeness.” One very particular widow 
demanded more than that, however. She wanted 
a jumping likeness. 

_Sculptor—“Why do you object to this bust of 
your husband, madam?” 

Nidow—*It doesn’t seem natural.” 

7 have admitted that it looks like him.” 
ati = oe features are all right; but there’s no 
= ta ~~, that statue will never remind me of my 
had 8: ead husband. It’s too quiet. My husband 

(St. Vitus’s dance.”—New York Weekly. 


—+or— 


MAKING IT CLEAR. 


J, ‘The Spectator tells a funny story of a definition 
given by a well-known public speaker, in an 
address to children. 


“Now, children,” he 
on the present oce 
St. Paul. Perha 
understand 

“pitome,’ 
mous with 

faving 


to the chil 


e said, “I propose to give you 
asion an epitome of the life of 
ps some of you are too young to 
what the word ‘epitome’ means. 


synopsis.” 


dren, the speaker went on with his story. 


— 
with father of a fretful baby consoled himself 
oo WnkKing that, after all, he shouldn’t know 

¥ to get along without it 


crying necessity.” ; in fact, that it was “a 


children, is, in its signification, synony- 
| 


made this simple and clear explanation | 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


| Deniveswo v8" %/ THE READ UMBRELLA 
3.50 3.00 | FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES, 
A superior article at a moderate 
|price. Send for our catalogue, 
which gives full information. 


\CHARLES F.READ & CO. 
45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SSR SI SM SR, TR, Te I, 


| $2 MAGAZINE FOR SI |e 


‘ : ‘ r . A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: ‘* Each number as a Hand-Book of ArT is 
worth 50 cents. A Year’s Subscription is fully worth 
2.00.” It is a Text-Book on PaintinGand Fancy 
ork. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa CLarkson, Price 35 cents. 
Every person doing or wishing to do Drawinc or 
PainTING should own this Book. The instructions are 
so plain that a child can understand and use them. e 


send this Book 
SuspscripTion to Ingalls’ Home 


B 
E E and Art Magazine. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 

y Is absolutely pure and 

it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup-~ Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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TRADE MARK. 
RECEIPT OF PRICE 








to any one sending us_25 cents (stamps 
taken), for a THREE Montus’ ‘TRIAL 















On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN £0., 


= ~ WORCESTER, MASS. 


~ DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of 4@@Q _ years’ 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 




















every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder 
Cancer that 


and 
root. 


Humor, 
has taken 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 





W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass, 





expensive. 





| 


| greater profit in them to 


| 


COSTS MORE to make Royal Bak- 
ing Powder than any other, because its 
ingredients are more highly refined and 
But the Royal is correspond- 
ingly purer and higher in leavening strength, 
and of greater money value to the consumer. 
Attempts may be made to substitute other pow- 
| ders for the Royal by the grocer, because of the 


him. Send them back. 


The chemist of the department of Health of Brooklyn, after examining 
the various powders, said: “The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness.” 












Honest 


DON'T BE 


OO 





or frauds. 


(ompetition is all right, but fo 


inroduce an inferior article on some one 
elses Tepufation is piracy. 

A few cheap grocers are offering an in- 
Jerior article under the name of French 
Soups. Be sure fo ask for the 


FRANC AMERICAN food Css. 


HUMBUGGED 

















ENCLISH DECORATED 
| Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. 


Gold Band with five natural colors on each 
piece, all under glaze. 


Packed and delivered at depot for $1'2.50 Cash, or we 
give this Set as a Premium to those who get up a Club 
of $35.00 for our Teas, Spices and Extracts. 
Importers of Tea, Coffee and Crockery, and sell 
direct to Consumers. 
page Price and Premium List. 
Costs you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 
hundreds of other Sets, plain and decorated, and also 
carry a full stock of Lamps, Silver Ware, Clocks, 
Table Linen, Lace Curtains, Etc. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


We are 
We want YOU to send for our 120- 


It tells the whole story. 
We have 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED | 


Dress Reform 


PSILANTI yNpERWEAR 


suitable for Fall or Winter wear in 
either Combination Suits— Vests, 
Drawersand Pamcarionne Tights 
for Ladies and Children. Al 


MEN'S COMBINATION SUITS, 


The only Sanitary Underwear— 
and so recognized and endorsed by the 
leading Medical profession. The Y psi- 
lanti Underwear is constructed from 
the highest grade material and especially 
noted for its fine tinish, which adds not 
only to the durability of the garment 
but the fit and comfort as well. 

Made in all sizes, and colors—SILK. 
LISLE THREAD, MERINO and 
Balbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixture, 
DON’T BE DECEIVED.—See 
that each <a is stamped with our 
Trade Mark— 


“Ypsilanti Health Underwear." 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples 
and Price List. your dealer cannot 
supply them, they can be obtained of the 
manufacturers. 


HAY & TODD MANFG. CO., YPSLLANTI, MICH. 
TOP WALKING! 


EACHAM 
DIAMOND 
SAFETY 
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ym x SS 3a COMBINATION BICYCLE. 
CNY PEN§ 864.80 
Dero itch Whee osiiely THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
12 et or. Panwent Spokes’ EVER OFFERED in the Bicycle line 
BAT ggently, Finished. You'll not get ANOTHER CHANCE 

| including Ball Bearing Head.LIKE THIS for many a year. 


Adjustable Double Coil Spring J usr THinwx orf irl 


ddle REDENDA A FIRST-CLASS $64 G0) 
’ 


Sa a 
CR AMLEee TUBE FRAME.” yWIGH-GRADE 
C. MEACHAM ARMS CO, 


sual Bright Parts Nickeled. 
The EQUAL of any ¢13.00 BICYCLE ror 
Send for Catalogue--Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Safety 
“SEDRWICK Fane FEN 


FARM FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED 
esese. 


<>< > 
—s$s 
Zesestes: oJ 


in many respects. [ 
safely carry lbs. Le 








d Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
fuli particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or 


write 
SEDGWICK BROS, CO., Richmond, Ind, 
BUY THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 


DON’T ruin your Cake, Ice 
= ooh nn ears 
ng r extracts. ¥ 
have stood the test 18 
Z 29 years. 
, Ask yourgrocer forthem. 
Sample 7 mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


CO., Detroit, Mich, 




















DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
_SHANDON BELLS : the Only Toilet Soap. 


Ge Sa 
gy ALON ay 
aa(Uticura 


|] UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 

_ Sealp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, mevedaeeey or conta 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
infallibly cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, consisting 
of CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicura 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail. CuTicuURA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
| more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
| other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, 50c.; Soap, 2c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 












t#- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin a1 
we 43 


prevented by CUTICURA Soap. 





Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2% cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re 
quired to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do sc at their own | 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinauances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


ANKLE-SPRAINS. 


An ankle-sprain is a stretching or tearing of the 
ligaments of the joint, caused by a sudden twist, 


the weight of the body being unexpectedly applied | 


to the ligaments, as if by a lever. In most cases 
the foot is turned inward, and hence it isthe exter- 
nal ligaments that suffer. 

If the sprain is slight, simple rest of the foot for 
a few days may be sufficient. The more absolute 
the rest, the better. But an apparently slight 
sprain, causing, beyond the first pain, no discomfort 


for perhaps twenty-four hours, may, without | 
proper care, become sorely troublesome for 
months. 


Sprains may result from the most trivial acci- 
dents. Some persons are more liable to them 
than others, but no one is exempt from the liability. 
All may be interested in the main points of an 
article on the subject in the “Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroad Surgeons.” 

Severe sprains require elevation of the limb, 
support to the foot, and a local bath, as hot as can 
be borne, to be repeated every three hours. After 
each bath the ankle should be wrapped generously 
in cotton batting, over which should be applied a 
tight flannel bandage, or a loose rubber bandage. 

After the third day, the stage of active hyperae- 
mia (excess of blood) having passed, massage 
may be used on the parts, and when the swelling 
has somewhat subsided, a starch bandage may be 
applied. 

The splint should include the entire foot, except 
the toes, and extend one-half or two-thirds up the 
leg, and when hardened, should be cut open down 
the front and thus made removable. The hot bath 
should be repeated several times a day, from ten 
to twenty minutes at a time, the limb being dried 
and then well massaged during the intervals. 

Precaution should be used in working the foot 
not to turn it in, otherwise the external lateral 
ligament fibres which were torn and stretched— 
now undergoing repair slowly because of their 
low vitality or meagre blood-supply—may be 
re-torn, the tender parts bruised, pain caused, and 
repair delayed. 

- > 
For the Companion. 


TYKE AND FIDO. 


Tyke was an old and homely bulldog. 
the pet of Miss Sophy Staples, 
to be as intelligent as he was ugly. He belonged 
to the people with whom Miss Staples was board. 
ing, but was not the pet of the family, all their 
attention being lavished upon Fido, a little black- 
and-tan terrier. 

Miss Mary Staples, who was also boarding in the 
housé, was not so fond of animals as her sister. 

“You talk to that Tyke as if he had human 
motives and feelings,” she said one day. “If you 
must pet something, why don’t you pet Fido? 
is bright and pretty.” 

Miss Sophy looked down into the ugly face of 
the dog, who was standing by her side. 

“We are not beautiful, but we know what we 
are about, don’t we, Tyke?” she said, stroking his 
head. The dog lazily blinked his eyes and wiggled 
his suort tail feebly. 

“You see he has an affectionate heart,” she said, 
laughing at his awkwardness. “He thinks every- 
thing of that silly little Fido. You will notice that 
he shows real animation when Fido comes in.” 

The smaller dog at that minute came through the 
open door, whining pitifully. He scratched at his 
face with one paw, and wiped it along the floor. 

Miss Sophy took him up into her lap and bathed 
his eyes, which seemed to be hurt, with warm 
water and milk. Tyke stood by and whined and 


He was 


scraped the floor sympathetically. 

“You see they are talking together now,” Miss 
Sophy said to her sister; “I haven’t any doubt 
that Fido is telling Tyke how he got hurt.” 


| have human motives and feelings!” 


who believed him | 


He | 
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“I really believe that you think he is,” her sister 
answered, sarcastically. 

Fido scrambled to the floor and ran out of the 
house, Tyke following him. It was hardly five 
minutes before both dogs were back, Tyke running, 
and carrying in his mouth a cat that had the | 
appearance of having had the life recently shaken | 
out of her. | 
face. | 

Tyke brought the cat and laid it at Mis 
feet, wagging his stump of a tail enthusiastically. 

Both sisters were greatly interested. They 
went out into the shed, where the hired man was 
sawing wood, carrying the cat with them. 

“Do you know where Tyke got this cat?” they 
asked the man. 

“My gracious! I should say I did. 
in here. 
her. 


Fido followed, still scratching at his | 








He got her 
That scamp of a Fido had been worrying 
She was that stray cat that has been hanging 
around here for some time. Fido seemed to think 
it his business to drive her off, and they had it out 
this afternoon, and the cat beat, and he ran away 
whining like a good fellow. 

“First thing I knew here comes Tyke, and quick 
as a flash he dashed at that cat and shook her life 
right out of her, and Fido stood by and barked to 
see him do it.” 

Miss Sophy laid the cat down on the wood, and 
turned to her sister. 

“There now, I hope you are convinced that dogs 


“This does surely look like it, but it is a question 
whether it is a worthy motive to emulate.” 

Tyke, meanwhile, had surreptitiously taken up 
| the cat and darted out of the door, Fido after him. 

The two women and the man followed. They 
were curious to see how the thing would end. 
They followed the two dogs to a little wooded 
knoll at the back of-the barn. 

Laying the cat on the ground, the dogs began 
rapidly digging a shallow hole, and after laying 
the cat in and imperfectly covering her with dirt, 
| they chased each other joyfully back to the house. 


FISH THAT SHOOT FLIES. 
There is a curious fish of the Indian Ocean, to 
which, although it has long been known to natural- 
ists, attention has recently been called on account 
of some new observations of its peculiarities. It 
is flat and chubby, not unlike the ordinary sunfish, 
and seldom excéeds seven or eight inches in length. 


It is furnished with a short snout or muzzle, 
which, as we shall see, serves very much the pur- 
pose of a sportsman’s gun. It is fond of insects, 
and its method of capturing them has suggested 
| its name of the archer. 
| Swimming close beneath the surface it watches 
| the brilliant flies flitting above, and, having selected 
| one to its fancy, suddenly thrusts its muzzle out, 

and with almost unerring marksmanship dis- 
| charges several drops of water at its victim. 

Confused by the watery projectiles, and with its 
wings entangled and rendered temporarily useless, 
the insect falls upon the surface of the sea, and is 
immediately seized by its voracious enemy. The 
fish is said to be able to bring down a fly in this 
manner from a height of two or three feet. 

Some of the inhabitants of Java keep these little 
fish in captivity for the sake of watching them 
| practise their archery upon flies and ants sus- 

pended above them. 





WRONG BOX. 


A freshman in a college in the city was anxious 
to mail a letter. Having been told to drop it into 
|} the red box at the corner, he hurried out of the 
building and ran down the street. 


He saw a red box, but could find no opening in 
which to put his letter. He searched for any 
0ssible direction on the box, and noticed in large 
etters, ‘“‘Ring twice.” 
| He rang twice and waited to see what would 

happen, expecting a door to fly open into which he 
| could drop the letter. Suddenly an open buggy 
dashed up, and a man in blue uniform jumped out. 

“Where is it?” he demanded. 

“Here it is, thank you,” said the freshman. 
“Please mail it at once.” 

The fire-captain looked at the letter and then at 

| the retreating student’s figure. Then he dropped 

the letter into the box across the street, reported 
the alarm false, and went back to the station. 


STATIONERS’ WISDOM. 


Every occupation affords opportunities of its 
own for the study of human nature, if only there 
be a little aptitude for putting this and that to- 
gether. 


A young woman was trading in a stationer’s 
shop, says a German paper, and the elderly pro- 
prietor suddenly asked : 

“And when does the wedding take place?” 

“The wedding? Why, you don’t think —” the 
fair customer blushed and hesitated. 

“Ah, friiulein, when young ladies buy a hundred 
sheets of paper and only twenty-five envelopes, I 
know there is something in the wind.” 








DISPOSING OF A RIVAL. 


| 
| 
| The way in which a small boy of our acquain- 





| tance met the crisis which, in the language of the 
| nurses, was “‘to put his nose out of joint,” showed 
| at least a readiness to dispose of a troublesome 
| impediment with a word. 


| The little fellow was taken into his mother’s 
; chamber to see for the first time a baby brother. 
| The three-year-old looked the infant over with 
|a calmly ‘critical regard and then, turning to 
|the maid who accompanied him, he said very 
| decidedly : 

“Jane, you keep ¢hat in the kitehen.” 


“HOW LONG.” 


A story is told of an old negro woman in Ala. 
bama, whose extreme age and helplessness caused 
her friends and neighbors to supply all her needs. 


She was very grateful for all such attentions, and 
never failed to express her gratitude in original 
language. 

One day she could not sufficiently thank the son 
of her old master, who had brought her some 
choice grapes. 

“You is powerful good to a pore ole ’oman like 
me, wid one foot in de grabe an’ de oder a-cryin’ 
out, ‘Lawd, how long, how long?’ ”’ y 
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Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Com/fits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 2% centsabox. [Adv. 


The Famous 
~ PlymouthRockPants 


business now owned by 
a corporation. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


During the first six months of this year our business 
increased so rapidly that we were obliged to withdraw 
some of our advertising until we could increase our 
facilities. Everything is now ready for the Fall business 
and all orders will be promptly filled. Send a postal 
for new fall samples. Goods sent by mail or express 
directly to the consumer anywhere in the U.S. 
Address all) Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 

mailto § Headquarters 11 to 25 Eliot St., Boston. 

We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, Ill., Toledo, Dayton, Little Rock, 
Ark., Richmond, Va., Birmingham, Ala., Worcester, 
Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., Davenport, 
Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., Waco, Tex., 
New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Man- | 
chester, N. H., Concord, N. H., Montgomery, Ala., New | 
Haven, Conn., Springfield, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Cottage City, Nantucket, Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., 
Austin, Tex., San Antonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Go, 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 
SANITARY — 


Silk Bath Towel 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Producing perfect circu- 
lation and invigorating the whole system. One of the 
greatest reliefs for 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia, 


Can be used on the most tender skin, generating a 
gentle electrical feeling without the least irritation. 
Wearing qualities guaranteed. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price (P. O. Order). 


$i Each; $9 Per Dozen. 
F. C. SAVAGE & CO., 164 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


COnnRET SDH 


“A Most Delicate 














<Q] 
Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY Co., Boston, Mass. 


Fall Dress Goods, 


We have placed on sale 100 pieces double 
width suitings: 

Fancy Checks at 35 cents per yard. 

‘Tartan Stripes at 40 cents per yard. 

Also three lines of Rough Cheviots, plain, 
mottled and stripes, 52 inches wide, at $1.00 
per yard, of unusual value, manufactured | 
exclusively for us. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








SUMMA 


FOR a gg STAMP 


We will send you a SAMPLE CAkr of the 
Pure, Delicate, Creamlike 


“We ’ ’ 
Williams’ Barbers’ Soap 
FOR 
TOILET USE. 

Also, full directions as to how you may geta 
big THER MOMETER like this Free. 
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THIS THERMOMETER 


Is full 2 feet long, finished in white and 
gold. Dainty design in delicate colors. 


Useful, Beautiful, Costly. 


We offer them for a short time with a box 

of our Soap to induce you to give it a trial 

for Toilet, Bath and Nursery Use. 
Enclose stamp and address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


Advertising Dept. Glastonbury, Conn. 
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THE WONDERFUL 


SONASE 


-PIANO: 





Write for Catalogue and prices 





to any of the agents, or address 


Wonderful in Tone quality. 

Rich, deep, bell-like and pure. 

Wonderful in strength of frame. 
Strongest possible binations of wood glued 
and bolted together. 

Wonderful in improving by age & use- 
Pianos sold five years ago are said to be better 
in tone than when they were sold. 

Wonderful in selling qualities. 

Tone, action, style, finish, patented improve- 
ments all taking. 

Wonderful in popularity. 

Even our strongest competitors praise them. 

Wonderful in phenomenal success. 
The leading dealers and musical artists in our 
large cities endorse them as unexcelled. 

Wonderful in character of its agents. 


The very best men in the trade seek the agency 
for these instruments. 





REPRESENTED IN 
Washington, D. C., by E. F. Droop. 
Baltimore, Md., by OTrro SutTRo & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Geo. E. DEARBORN. 
Chicago, I1l., by Lyon, PorrerR & Co. 
Denver, Col., by KNIGHT, CAMPBELL Music Co. | 
Salt Lake City, by F. E. WARREN MERCANTILE CO. 
San Francisco, Cal., by KOHLER & CHASE. 
Reading, Pa., by C. W. EDWARDs. 

Pittsburg, Pa., by MELLOR & HOENE. 

Worcester, Mass., by C. L. GoRHAM & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., by DENTON, COTTIER & DANIELS. 
Syracuse, N. Y., by CHASE & SMITH. 

Jackson, Mich., by S. B. Smitn & Co. - 
St. Paul,Minn.,and Sioux City, by C. H. MARTIN 0. 
Dubuque, Iowa, by G. B. GROSVENOR. 

Memphis, Tenn., by E. WITZMANN & Co. ; 
Los Angeles, Cal., by SOUTHERN CAL. Music Co. 
Macon, Ga., by J. W. BURKE & Co. 








; a Cap. Hi % Chie Erie, Pa., by Z. SMITH. 
tionery, candy, chewing-gum.”—Chicago Advocate.| THE A. B. CHASE co., Norwalk, O. Andin about 100 other cities by the leading dealers. 
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For the Companion. 


JACK’S BUNDLE. 


Twenty miles off the low, sandy coast of North 
Carolina is the lightship which marks the Frying 
Pan Shoal. This great sand-bank lies directly in 
the course of southern-bound vessels, and 
considered, like the dreaded Cape Hatteras, a 
most dangerous point in the navigation of these 
waters. 

Lightships are floating lighthouses, and are | 
anchored at dangerous reefs or bars, upon which | 
it is impracticable to place permanent structures. 
This lightship is the farthest from land of those 
on the Atlantic coast. 

Lonely and silent it rises and falls on the long 

swell of the sea without even the fluttering of a 
sail to break the stillness, or of a flag to brighten 
the dull, dark outline. For those on board, the 
passing ships bound north or south supply the 
only excitement or interest. 

Once in a while, however, the dreary, monoto- 
nous life is interrupted by an unusually fierce 
gale from around Hatteras, which breaks the 
lightship from her moorings and sets her help- 
lessly adrift on the ocean. 

Then indeed all activity and excitement. 
The small sails are set, and the deep-toned bell, 
for use in storms and fogs, adds its voice to the 
commotion, while the brave men, forgetting their 
own danger, remember with anxious thought the 
unguarded shoal, and trust that no ship, missing 
the faithful sentinel, may lose her way. 

During the long weeks of separation from land 
and home, the captain tries by all sorts of 


1s 


Is 


nor how many tedious days 
your gifts. 
Yours very 


We have all put the pigs in the pen.— 
gratefully, WILLIAM GuUTHRIE.” 


+r 
PROGRESSIVE BEAN-BAGS. 


Progressive Bean-Bags is the name of a new 
game that is ‘‘just the thing’’ for a pienic, or any 
similar gathering. Provide eight small bags, 
filled with beans and of a bright red color, then 
eight more bags of a bright blue color. 
persons—a boy and a girl—*‘choose up”’ 
a spelling-match, selecting boys 
nately. Let these two companies, with the 
captains at the head, stand facing each other, 
with a table at each end of the columns. 


as if for 
and girls alter- 


The bags are piled up on the table that stands 
»v the two captains, the red ones piled together, 
and the blue ones piled together. 

An umpire is chosen, who stands behind the 
table of bean-bags, gives the signal for starting, 
and decides any questions that may arise during 


the game. He counts thus,—‘‘One, two, three.”’ 
At the word “three,” each captain quickly 


seizes a bean-bag, and passes it on to the one 
standing at his right hand. Number two hands 
it quickly to number three, and so on, from one 
to the other all down the line. 

As soon as one bag is taken, another follow 8, 
until the entire number, eight on each side, is 


Let two | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


were brightened by | 





rapidly passed from one to another until the last 
person on each side receives them, when they are 
piled up on the table and instantly started on the 
way back. | 

The pointis to get all the bags back to the same | 
table where they started. If the red ones get | 
back first, that side has the prize. If the _ 
ones are ahead, the prize falls to them. | 

There are a few points that must be noted. If, | 
as is nearly always the case, any bag should be | 
dropped as it passes up or down the column, it | 
must not be picked up until all the other bags | 
have gone by. Then the unlucky player may | 
catch it up and pass it on. 

As you read this you probably think it an easy 
thing merely to pass small bags from one person 
to another. But in reality it requires great dex- 
terity. Sometimes other articles are used, clothes- 
pins being a common substitute. 





employments and amusements to keep his men | 
contented, but of all things, newspapers and 

books from the busy world outside are the most | 
welcome. 

Among the passengers on a steamer southern- | 
bound from New York was Jack Alden, a boy 
of fourteen, who with his mother, an invalid, was 
on his way to Florida to pass the winter. This 
bright morning, as the steamer was rushing along 
past the Carolina coast, which looked like a} 
narrow ribbon on the horizon, Jack was standing 
by the rail, talking with his very good friend, the 
Captain. 

“And they’re out there, all by themselves, 
weeks at djgtime?’’ repeated Jack. ‘Phew! 
should think fhey’d find it pretty stupid.” 

“They do, my boy,”’ 


for | 
I 
| 
replied the Captain. ‘We 
do the best we can for them on this line, though. 
I shall drop over a bundle of newspapers when 
we pass them, in half an hour.” 

“Newspapers? Only newspapers ?”’ said Jack, 
ina tone that was far from flattering to the daily 
press, and without another word he was off like 
the wind. 

Old and 
solemn and gay, all | 

make the bundle | 
His enthusiasm was 
Not one of the passengers growled 
out a refusal to help him in his plan to cheer the 
lonely lot of the lightship men. 

One of them gave a new book or two, another 
the last magazine, some gave boxes of bonbons, 
Some fruit, some pictures, and the steward con- 
tributed a frosted cake. 


None of the passengers escaped him. 
young, crabbed and jolly, 
were appealed to, to help 
“somew heres near decent.”’ 
infectious. 


Then Jack dashed down to his own state-room. 
Harmonica ? Yes; “he could getanother.”” Pigs 
in clover? “Hm—oh, well, he had done it lots o’ 
umes." And the last number of his own Boys’ 
Weekly, with leaves still uncut ? 


‘ Jack scratched 
his head. 


“Never mind, give ‘em a chance to see 
What a decent paper’s like."” And all three went | 
to swell the bundle. 


On seeing the amount of the offerings, the | 
Captain ordered them to be wrapped in oiled 


cloth and placed in a barrel. 


He also, though 
Jack did 


n't know it, added a ecard on which he 
had hastily written a line or two. 

There lay the lightship, dark and silent, rolling 
heavily on the long, gl swell. Two sharp 
whistles from the steamer, as she approached, 
brought the men hurrying to the side. 

The hoarse call, “Launch your boat!’’ and the 
preparations for hoisting over the barrel were 
evidently understood, for in a moment, with a 
rattling of chains and a creaking of tackle, a boat | 
Was lowered and the men were rowing steadily 


assv 


and a swin: 





af ‘Ing of hats, the men pulled back to 
Ight=hip, whose bell rang out loudly in reply 


t 2s 
0 the steamer's whistle as she swept by. 
minutes j 


Passency Yr 


tov 2. 

Som the barrel, now floating serenely along in | 

le Ww: oe ais 

ae A moment more and it was lashed | 
securely t . : 

rely to the stern, and then with three cheers | 

| 


In five | 
it was all over, but it had brought the | 


ia — sether in a common cause, and had 
essage of cheer and good-will to a 

dozen lonely lives, 
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| is varied by each player clasping the right-hand | 


|} worms out of a box. 


Sometimes when clothespins are used, the game | 


wrist of his neighbor with his left hand, and | 
| passing the clothespins while thus hampered. | 

Those who want a new and exciting game for 
ja large party of frolicsome young people will find 
it in Progressive Bean-Bags. 


or 


NOT AMUSED. 


| gram or cipher, with 5 





Frank Buckland, 
who not only dissected and cooked, but loved and 
cherished almost any obtainable specimen of the | 
animal kingdom, was the ruling spirit in many a 
strange domestic experience. He revelled in | 
living snakes and other reptiles, and for the enter- 
tainment of a guest, would plunge his arm into a | 
dark tank, draw forth a slimy, dripping creature, 
and ask, cheerfully, ‘“Isn’t he a beauty ?’* Such 
an experience demanded the entire fortitude of 
any ordinary visitor. 

Not less peculiar than his taste for the uncouth | 
and curious was his chosen company, for he 
delighted in entertaming at his house all sorts of | 
celebrities who might be on view in the neighbor- 
hood. Aztecs, Eskimos or Zulus, two-headed 
women or Siamese twins, Mr. Buckland welcomed 
one and all. 

At one of the strange festiv ities, a most unfor- 
tunate accident occurred. 

Several New Zealand chiefs had taken dinner 
with Mr. Buckland, and after the meal, the host, 
for their amusement, turned some thirty slow- 
In an instant, the guests 


were transformed. Their decorum vanished and 


they became the wildest of savages. With one 
hasty glance at the worms on the floor, they 


uttered a wild yell, and disappeared from the 
room. Through house and garden they ran, 
taking the fences like deer, and dashed madly out 
of the town. 


that prince of naturalists, | « 











A pursuit was quickly organized, and they | 
were overtaken and reassured. Then it was 


learned that they had a superstitious horror of 
the slow-worm considering it ‘‘Ngarara,”’ a rep- 
resentative of the power of evil. 


——i-— 
THEN AND NOW. 


“My boy has more toys and playthings in a 
single year than the seven children of my parents 
had in all their lives,” said a gentleman one day 
recently, ‘and it was not because my parents 
were too poor to buy us such things, but because 
hundreds of the interesting and attractive toys 
and ingenious inventions that children now have 
were unheard of a few years ago, and because the 
kindest of parents did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to give much time and thought and 
money to the amusement of their children. 


so 


“What a sensation a bicycle or a real toboggan 
would have created among the boys of fifty years 
ago! And how the girls of that time wouid have 
opened their eves at sight of the talking dolls and 
the thousand and one toys that are simply ordi- 
nary to the boys and girls of to-day. 

“Christmas Day passed unobserved when 1 | 
was a boy, and if we received birthday gifts, or | 
gifts on any other occasion, they were likely to | 
be of books, mittens, kerchiefs or something 
equally useful. Our ball games were played with 
balls made of the ravelings of an old stocking, | 
with covers cut out of an old boot-leg, while we | 
regarded ourselves as fortunate if we could get 
for bats the spokes of an old wagon-wheel. | 

“There was a peculiar kind of clay near my | 
father’s house. Out of this I made all the | 
marbles 1 ever had, and baked them in an old- | 
fashioned brick oven, for cooking-stoves had not | 
come into common use at that time. 

“A little tin horn and a small tin horse on | 
wheels were the only toys I ever had in my 
boyhood, although I fared quite as well in this 
respect as my playmates.’ 

















ARLYLE : PETERSILEA’S Music oeneek, 
( ESTABLISHED 1871.) 
_sSteinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL iS). 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 


Artistic Model Form. 


Made to order ONE’S 


factory.” Please send for 


sion Draping Form. 


S. N. UFFORD & SON 


12 West Street, 





LACTART, 


Acid of Milk, 


Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bilious- 


ness. 25c. and 50c. a bottle. 
Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 188i and 189. 


Removes Grease, 


Clothing,Carpets,ete., anc 
Gloss from Black Silk. 





household. Recommended anc 





Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


$2.75. 


EXACT SIZE. 
With this Form, Dress Fitting is a pleas- 
ure. “Invaluable ;” “Perfectly satis- | 
circulars 
1 concerning the new patent Steel Exten- 


Boston, Mass. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
An invaluable article in every 


for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 








Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. Ist. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 
plete and prac a Pupils are fitted for the duties and 
work of every-day 1 

THE FACUL TY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
a to profictenc y in each department. 

THE S' TU D ‘ss ed young people of both sexes, 





full of tie nee goog xe 
E DISCIPL INE is of the highest order and 
includes paluable business lessons. 
TH TRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School. 7 oe world. 
THE EPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality a, leader: TS) vs asthe Standard Institu- 


1 


1 tion of its kind is poner rally ae now ledged. 
THE SC HOC BU Vit ING is centrally located 
and purposely on 
IAL COU RSE. Shorthand, Type-Writing, 


( beta! and Correspondence may be 
special course. 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnishe 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to atend 

this school. 

THE PRINCIPAL may be seen daily after Aug. 
lith, from 9 till 2 o’clock, at the School Building, 
608 W ashington Street, Boston. 

PROSPECTUS post free. 


taken as a 


Mention this paper. 





I willcuta single line, steel street die, m 
H 





paper and envelopes, paper stamped in poy 
for $2.75; all duplicate orders filled at § 


mail samples on application. 


M. R. WARREN, Stationer and Engraver, 
336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
(Mention this paper.) 





STUFFED AND MOUNTED 
Natural as Life. 


Canary, $1; 1.25 
Quail, $1.50; Crow, $2; Hawks anc 
Owls, $1.50 to $5. 
cut) price just double. 


Golden Robin, $ 


and Illustrated Catalogue of 
Tax:dermists’ Supplies. 





CHAS. K. REED, 


Send Orders by Express (prepaid). 


SHORT-HAND, 


TYPE-WRITING, 


BOOK-KEEPING, etc. 
AT THE 
BOSTON 
COMMERCIAL 
COLLECE, : 


No. 1 Beacon St., corner Tremont St., Boston, | 
for 


Students received at any time. Call or send 
circular. 


Entrance, with elevator, No. 1 Beacon Street. 


NEW SANITARY 


WASH STANDS, 


Invalid Wheel Chairs. 


Furniture Manufacturers, 


Catalogues sent. 





JUST RECEIVED FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


110 Dozen Handbags } Costs 


25 dozen that cost 50 cents and are usually sold at | 


retail at 75 cents, 


For this Special Sale, 25 cents, 


75 dozen eanevten that cost $1.00 and usually sell at 


retail for $1.2 


For this Sale only, 50 cents each. 


0 dozen Real Seal, cost $18.00 per dozen 
retail price $2.00, 


For this Sale only, 75 cents each. 


Only Place of Business. 
One Price Only. 


Always the Lowest. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, 


No. 1 Tremont Street, 





OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. 





5ist SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 1, 
Commercial and Shorthand Courses. 


1891. 


Individual Instruction; Graduates Aided to Employ 
ment; Separate Department for Ladies; Experienced | 
Teachers; Free Text- Books; Special Three 
— for Advanced Pupils. For 5ist Ann 

logue, address SECRETA 

COLLEGE, 666 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


ual Cata 


uires fine writing 


$1.00 
less, the die to remain in my possession; will 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Prices for Birds on branch, size of 


Under glass (like | 


Send 2-ct. stamp for Complete List 


262 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MAss. 


S. C. SMALL & CO., | 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


regular 


Boston, Mass. 


Months’ | 
Y COMER’S COMMERCIAL | 





CARPETS. 


Roxbury Tapestry. 


Weare the largest retailers of this carpet 
in New England. The reputation that 
these celebrated goods have established 
gaining more favor year by year. We 
:| will sell during the coming week 25 pat- 
‘|terns at 75 cents per yard. 


SAMPLES SENT. 


Art Squares. 


Best Quality; all Wool. 
|214 x 3 yards, 
3 x 3 yards, 

3 x 3% yards, 
3 x 4 yards, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


$5.63. 
6.75. 
7.87. 
9.00. 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO., 


|597, 500 and 601 Washington St., 
Boston, [lass. 





Consumers 
Demand the 


Best, 
 $ Especially when 
It 
No More. 






TRADE MARK, 


+ DOAP 


is the 

Genuine Article. 

More than 
$12,000,000 Bars 

were used 
by New England 

families in 
the year 1890. 





A Stylish Lady 





thinks as much about the 727 
and Quality of her Corsets as she 
does of her Dress, because the 
“set” of a Dress depends ‘almost 
entirely on the Corset. The 


WEC bowsely 


are the Highest Grade and Best Quality Cor- 
sets that are made. They fit the form so per- 
fectly as to both give the greatest comfort to the 
wearer and style to the dress, thus combining 
the best features of DrEss REFORM with the 
style and support of the finest French Corset. 


Made in different styles to suit all requirements. 
Leading Dealers Keep Them. 
Made exclusively by the 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 








THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 














NEPONSET 





ALWAYS USEFUL. 





SPECIAL: Our Circulars show you 
many uses, including Carpeting, etc. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 


FABRICS. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


To Every Owner of Buildings. 


Cover and Sheathe your Barn, all of your Out-build- 
ings. Protect your Greenhouses and Hot-Beds. Sheathe 
your Houses, etc. The best thing made, and is Low 
Cost. 

They Cost but One-Third the price of Shingles, abso- 
lutely WATER-PROOF, FROST-PROOF and AIR- 
TIGHT. Any one can put them on. They will save 
you money. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, E. WALPOLE, MASS, 





THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
9 » An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove or 





Portable Fireplace, 


LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 


. winter months. 
and seashore houses. 


cular. 


BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK. 


INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS! 
Especially desirable for the cool 
| mornings and evenings of this sea- 
son of the year, as well as in the 
Fine for country 
San be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for cir- 





(Qawrond SHOE 


For Comfort. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


FOR THE 
Compromise 
BODICE 





Equipoise 





A Winter 


Water Heater. 
doing 





4eW 


SHINOS 


A POLISH FOR 


Trade 


SILVER, BRASS and METAL WORK 


Of ANY and EVERY Description. 


Easily Applied. 


invaluable in Every Household. 


Put up in 4-0z. boxes, and in tubes in paste form. 


On receipt of twenty cents in stamps we 


-will forward a box or tube. Address, 


THE WILTON L. FARNHAM CO., 


54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


eut- shows how 





¥ markable. 





The Smith & | 


and Cooking Apparatus, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





the country. 





Luxury. 


If you contemplate 
warming your house 
with hot water, we 
have just what you 
require in the Hub Hot 
It is 
phenomenal 
work. A glance at the 
the 
sections overhang each 
other, the circulation 
being from the sides 
to the centre and back 
again four times, over 
the hottest part of the 
fire. The amount of 
radiating surface thus 
secured is enormous, 
and the simplicity and 
economy of the appa- 
ratus are equally re- 
4 Send to 

us for further in- 
formation. We have 
agents in every part of 


Anthony Stove Co., 





StL 
96.Beexman St. N.Y. 
* 134 North Street, Boston. 





WAIST 
for Ladies, Misses and Chil- 
dren. Both these garments are 
kept in stock in the usual sizes 
or made to order when desired. 
(Stock sizes Compromise Q 
Bodice, $1.75.) if 
MISS PHILBROOK, 
Suite 41, 175 Tremont St., Boston 


Ca rper. a 
Finest taste at lowest price. 


Brussels, Tapestry, 
Westminster, Ingrain, 
Wilton, Velvet, 
Turkish and Persian. 


Oriental & Japanese Rugs 
Examination and Correspondence solicited. 


Franklin Crosby, 


Late Childs, Crosby & Lane, 
544 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 




















For Plastering Walls 





In the Rhode Island 


Trust Company’s new building the —/ 


and Ceilings. 


Hospital 


architect, Robert W. Gibson, of New 


York City, has not neglected the 
to add one - 


opportunity afforded 


more to the imposing buildings of 


Providence, R. 1. Darling 


Worcester, were the contractors. 


Windsor 


King’s 


Mortar was selected by both Architect 
and Contractors as the best material 
for plastering and finishing the walls 


and ceilings. 


finished in any of the forms of which 


ordinary plaster is capable. 


This Mortar is endorsed by the best 
architects and builders whenever it 


has been used by them. 


King’s Windsor Cement Dry Mortar Company, 


NEW YORE OFFICE,TIMES BUILDING. 


Cement 


This material can be ¥. 


Bros., of 


Dry 














IN 
NT 


© 


DSO 


DRY 


= >_ OD 


MORTAR 


Used in Buildings of All Descriptions. 

















RHODE ISLAND HOSFITAL TRUST COMPANY. 





Houses or building blocks in which 
the King’s Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar is used can be occupied four 
to six weeks earlier than they could 
if ordinary mortar were employed. 

Experience has shown that ceilings 
well soaked from any cause will dry 
out as strong as ever. Falling 
ceilings are unknown, and the plas 
‘tering will last as long as the build- 

ing itself. 

Our Mortar is free from acids, wil 
not discolor any material, and will 
not rust iron. It is the best and 
cheapest patent material for plastering 
on the market. 

Send for our Circulars 


no. 


before plastering your building 


166 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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